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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


e 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 








Cuarrer VIL-~The Mother's Struggle. 

It is impossible to conceive of a human crea- 
ture more wholly desolate and forlorn than Eliza, 
when she turned her footsteps from Uncle Tom’s 
cabin. 

Her husband’s sufferings and dangers, the dan- 
ger of her child, all blended in her mind with a 
confused and stunning sense of the risk she was 
running in leaving the ouly home she had ever 
known, and cutting loose from the protection of a 
friend whom she loved and revered. Then there 
was the parting from every familiar object—the 
place where she had grown up, the trees under 
which she had played, the groves where she had 
walked many an evening in happier days, by the 
side of her young husband—everything, as it lay 
in the clear frosty moonlight, seemed to speak re- 
proachfully to her, and ask her whither could she 
go from a home like that ? 

But stronger than all was maternal love, 
wrought into a paroxysm of frenzy by the near 
approach of a fearful danger. Her boy was old 
enough to have walked by her side, and in an in- 
different case she would only have led him by the 
hand ; but now the bare thought of putting him 
out of her arms made her shudder, and she 
strained him to her bosom with a convulsive grasp 
as she went rapidly forward. The frosty ground 
creaked beneath her feet, and she trembled at the 
sound ; every quaking leaf and fluttering shadow 
sent the blood backward to her heart, and quick- 
ened her footsteps. She wondered within her- 
self at the strength that seemed to be come upon 
her, for she felt the weight of her boy as if it 
had been a feather, and every flutter of fear 
seemed to increase the supernatural strength that 
bore her on, while from her pale lips burst forth, 
in frequent ejaculations, the prayer to a Friend 
above—“ Lord, help! Lord, save me !” 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, 
| that were going to be torn from you by a brutal 
j trader, to-morrow morning—if you had seen the 
} man, and heard that the papers were signed and 
delivered, and you had only from twelve c’clock 
till morning to make good your escape, how fast 
could you walk? How many miles could you 
make in those few brief hours, with the darling at 
your bosom—the little sleepy head on your shoul- 
der—the small, soft arms trustingly holding on to 
your neck? 

For the child slept; at first the novelty and 
alarm kept him waking; but his mother so hur- 
riedly repressed every breath or sound, and so 
assured him that if he were orly still, she would 
certainly save him, that he clung quietly round 





































yb | her neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking 
now — to sleep— 
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B Almanas “ Mother, I don’t need to keep awake, do I ?” 
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“No, my darling; sleep if you want to.” 

“ But mother, if 1 do get asleep, you won’t let 
him get me.” 

“ No! so may God help me!” said his mother, 
with a paler cheek and a brighter light in her 
large dark eyes. 

“You're sure, aint you, mother ?” 

“Yes, sure!” said the mother, in a voice that 
startled herself, for it seemed to her to come from 
a spirit within, that was no part of her; and the 
boy dropped his little weary head on her shoul- 
der, and was soon asleep. How the touch of those 
warm arms, the gentle breathings that came in 
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Lee her neck, seemed to add fire and spirit to her 
eee movements. It seemed to her as if strength 
the charge poured into her in electric streams, from every 
oh aie gentle touch and movement of her sleeping, con- 
and who fiding child. Sublime is the dominion of the mind 
specialty. 












over the body, that for a time can make flesh and 
nerve impregnable, and string the sinews, like 
steel, so that the weak become so mighty ! 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the 
wood-lot, passed by her dizzily as she passed on, 
and still she walked, leaving one familiar object 
after another, slacking not, pausing not, till red- 
dening daylight found her many a long mile from 
all traces of any familiar objects upon the open 
highway. 
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parr. —_- She had often been with her mistress, to visit 
bd with me some connections in the little village of T 
lable us to 


not far from the Ohio river, and knew the road 
well. To go thither, to escape across the Ohio 
river, were the first hurried outlines of her plan 
of escape—beyond which she could only hope in 
God. 

When horses and vehicles began to move along 
the highway, with that keen and alert perception 
peculiar to a state of excitement, and which seems 
to be a sort of inspiration, she became aware that 
her headlong pace and distracted air might bring 
on her remark and suspicion. She therefore put 
the boy on the ground, and, adjusting her dress 
and bonnet, she walked on at as rapid a pace as 
she thought consistent with the preservation of 
appearances. In her little bundle she had pro- 
vided a store of cakes and apples, which she used 
88 expedients for quickening the speed of the 
child—rolling the apple some yards before them, 
when the boy would run with all his might after 
it; and this ruse, often repeated, carried them 
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potas over many a half mile. 

— After a while they came to a thick patch of 

72 woodland, through which murmured a clear brook. 
a As the child complained of hunger and thirst, she 
r establisd- climbed over the fence with him; and sitting 
ane ® -_ down behind a large rock which concealed them 
y invite at trom the road, she gave him a breakfast out of her 
Se ana. ot little package. The boy wondered and grieved 
sortment ~ that she could not eat, and when, putting his arms 
Ae peta) round her neck, he tried to wedge some of his 
Ce cake into her mouth, it seemed to her that the 
7s, Printing peer ? 

constantly rising in her throat would choke her. 


“No, no, Harry, darling, mother can’t eat till 
you are safe’ We must go on—on—till we come 
to the river” And she hurried again into the 
road, and again constrained herself to walk regu- 
larly and composedly forward. 

She was many miles past any neighborhood 
where she was personally known, If she should 
chance to meet any who knew her, she reflected 
‘hat the well-known kindness of the family would 
be of itself a blind to suspicion, as making it an 
unlikely supposition that she could be a fugitive. 
Asae was also 80 white as not to be known as of 
colored lineage, without a critical survey, and 
her child was white also, it was much easier for 
her to pass on unsuspected. 

On this presumption, she stopped at noon at a 
neat farm-house, to rest herself, and buy some 

er for her child and self—for as the danger 
with the distance, the supernatural 
of the nervous system lessened, and she 
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little Jake. 


listen to her remarks. 
wont ther,” said Andy. 
Jake. 


start. 
stood listening to the conversation at the door. 


what ye’re sayin. Forever is a dre’ful word, chil- 
’en; itsawful to think on’t. You oughtenter wish 
that ar to any human crittur !”” 


said Andy ; “ nobody can help wishing it to them, 
they’s so awful wicked.” 


said Aunt Chloe. 
baby right off his mother’s breast, and sell him, 


jest takin the very life on em—and all the while 
does they feel one bit—dont dey drink and smoke, 
and take it oncommon easy? Lor, if the devil 


might have been natural for him, bit ’twould 


from a baby ; but_I’ve seen mags’r, and I begin 
ter feel sort o’ reconciled to the Lord’s will now. 
Mase’r couldn’t help hisself; he did right, but 
I’m feared things will be kinder goin to rack 
when I’m gone. : 
pryin round everywhar, as Joe done, a keepin up 
all the ends. The boysall means well, but they’s 
powerful careless ! 


to the 


to notice that I give this gentleman bonds to for. 
feit a thousand dollars if you are not on the spot 
when he wants you; he’s going to-day to look 
after his other business, and you can have the 
day to yourself.» Go anywhere you like, boy.” 


don’t come it over 
nigger tricks, for Pll take every cent out of him 


straight—“ | ‘ist 
missis put ate 


* The good woman, kindly and gossiping, seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise, with having some- 
body come in to talk with, and accepted without 
examination Eliza’s statement that she “was 
going on a little piece to spend a week with her 
friends”—all which she hoped in her heart might 
prove strictly true. 

An hour before sunset she entered tho village 
of T , by the Ohio river, weary and foot- 
sore, but still strong in heart. Her first glance 
was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, between 

her and the Canaan of liberty on the other side. 

It wes now early spring, and the river was 
swollen and turbulent ; great cakes of floating ice 
were swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid 
waters. Owing to the peculiar form of the shore 
on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into the water, the ice had been lodged and de- 
tained in great quantities, and the narrow chan- 
nel which swept round the bend was full of ice, 
piled one cake over another—thus forming a tem- 
porary barrier to the descending ice, which lodged 
and formed a great. undulating raft, filling up the 
whole river, and extending almost to the Ken- 
tucky shore. 

Eliza stood for a moment contemplating this 
unfavorable aspect of things, which she saw at once 
must prevent the usual ferry-boat from running, 
and then turned into a small public house on the 
bank, to make a few inquiries. : 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing 
and stewing operations over the fire, preparatory 
to the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in her 

hand, as Eliza’s sweet and plaintive voice arrested 
her. 

“‘ What is it?” she said. 

« Ign’t there any ferry or boat that takes people 
over to B—— now?” she said. 

“ No, indeed,” said the woman, “ the boats has 
stopped running.” 

Eliza’s look of dismay and disappointment 
struck the woman, and she said, inquiringly— 

“ May be your wanting to get over ?—anybody 
sick? ye seem mighty anxious.” 

“Pye gota child that’s very dangerous,” said 
Eliza. 1 never heard of it till last night, and I’ve 
walked quite a piece to-day, in hopes to get to the 
ferry.” 

“ Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the woman, 
whose motherly sympathies were much aroused ; 
“Pm re’ely consarned for ye. Solomon!” she 
called, from the window, towards a small back 
building. A man in leather apron and very 
dirty hands appeared at the door. 

“[ say, Sol,” said the woman, “is that ar man 
going to tote them bar’ls over to-night ?” 

“ He said he should try, if twas any way pru- 
dent,” said the man. 

“ There’s a man a piece down here, that’s going 
over with some truck this evening, if he durs’to ; 
he’ll be in here to supper to-night, so you’d better 
set down and wait. That’s a sweet little fellow,” 
added the woman, offering him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with 
weariness. 

“Poor fellow! he isn’t used to walking, and 
Pve hurried him on so,” said Eliza. 

“ Well, take him into this room,” said the wo- 
man, opening into a smal! bed-room, where stood a 
comfortable bed. Eliza laid the weary boy upon 
it, and held his hands in hers till he was fast 
asleep. For her there was no rest. Asa fire in 
her bones, the thought of the pursuer urged her 
on, and she gazed with longing eyes on the sullen, 
surging waters that lay between her and liberty. 


Here we must take our leave of her for the 
present, to follow the course of her pursuers. 








Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that the 
dinner should be hurried on table, yet it was soon 
seen, as the thing has often been seen before, that 
it required more than one to make a bargain. So, 
although the order was fairly given out in Ha- 
ley’s hearing, and carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers, that dig- 
nitary only gave certain very gruff snorts, and 
tosses of her head, and went on with every ope- 
ration in an unusually leisurely and circumstan- 
tial manner. For some singular reason, an im- 
pression seemed to reign among the servants gen- 
erally, that missis would not be particularly dis- 
obliged by delay, and it was wonderful what a 
number of counter accidents occurred constantly, 
to retard the course of things. One luckless 
wight contrived to upset the gravy, and then 
gravy had to be got up de novo, with due care and 
formality, Aunt Chloe watching and stirring with 
dogged precision, answering shortly to all sugges- 
tions of haste, that she ““warnt a going to have 
raw gravy on the table, to help nobody’s catch- 
ings.” One tumbled down with the water, and 
had to go to the spring for more; and another 
precipitated the butter into the path of events, 
and there was from time to time giggling news 
brought into the kitchen that mass’r Haley was 
mighty oneasy, and that he couldn’t sit in his 
cheer no ways, but was a walkin and stalkin to 
the winders and through the porch. 

“ Sarves him right!” said Aunt Chloe, indig- 
nantly. ‘He'll get wus nor oneasy one of these 
days, if he don’t mend his ways. His master’ll 
be sending for him, and then see how he’ll look.” 
“Hell go to torment, and no mistake,” said 


“He desarves it!” said Aunt Chloe, grimly, 
he’s broke a many many many hearts, I tell ye 
all!” she said, stopping, with a fork uplifted in 
her hands; “ it’s like what mass’r George reads 
in Ravelations—souls a callin under the altar! 
and a callin on the Lord for vengeance on sich! 
and by and by, the Lord he’ll hear em—so pe 
will!” 

Aunt Chloe, who was much revered in the 
kitchen, was listened to with open mouth; and 
the dinner being now fairly sent in, the whole 
kitchen was at leisure to gossip with her, and to 


“ Sich’ll be burnt up forever, and no mistake! 
“ Pd be glad to see it, Pll be boun,” said little 


“ Chilen!” said a voice, that made them all 
It was Uncle Tom, who had com¢ in, and 


“Chien!” he said, “I’m afeard you dont know 


“ We wouldn’t to anybody but the soul-drivers,” 


“ Dont natur herself kinder cry out on em?” 
“Dont dey tear der suckin 


and der little children as is crying and holding 
on by her clothes ; dont dey pull em off and sells 
em? Dont dey tear wife and husband apart?” 
said Aunt Chloe, beginning to cry—‘ when it’s 


don’t get them, what’s he good for?” And Aunt 
Chloe covered her face with her checked apron, 
and began to sob in good earnest. 

“Pray for them that ’spitefully use you, the 
good book says,” says.Tom. 

“ Pray for em!” said Aunt Chloe; “ Lor, it’s 
too tough! I can’t pray for ’em.” 

‘It’s natur, Chloe, and natur’s strong,” said 
Tom, “ but the Lord’s grace is stronger ; besides, 
you oughter think what an awful state a poor 
crittur’s goul’s in that’ll do them ar things—you 
oughter thank God that you aint /ike him, Chloe. 
I’m sure I’d rather be sold ten thousand times 
over than to have all that ar poor crittur’s got to 
answer for.” 

“So’d I, a heap,” said Jake. Lor! shouldn't 
we cotch it, Andy ?” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders, and gave an ac- 
quiescent whistle. 

“Dm glad mase’r didn’t go off this morning as 
he looked to,” said Tom; “that ar hurt me more 
than the sellin—it did,” said Tom. ‘“Mebbe it 


have come desp’t hard on me, as has known him 


Mass’r can’t be spected to be a 


That ar troubles me.” 

The bell here rang, and Tom was summoned 
parlor. 

“Tom,” said his master, kindly, “I want you 


“Thank you, mase’r,” said Tom. A 
“And mind yerself,” said the trader, v and 
master with any 0’ yer 


if you aint thar. If he’d hear to me, he wouldn’t 
trust any on ye—sli as eels!” 

“Maser,” said Tom—and he stood very 
eight years old when ole 


your young mass’r; take good care on him,’ says 
she. And now I jist ask you, mass’r, have I ever 
broke word to you, or gone contrary to you, spe- 
cially since I was a Christian?” 

Mr. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears 
rose to his eyes. 

“My good boy,” said he, “the Lord knows 
you say but the truth! and if I was able to help 
it, all the world shouldn’t buy you.” 

“ And sure as I am a Christian woman,” said 
Mrs. Shelby, “ you shall be redeemed as soon as 
I can any way bring together means. Sir,” she 
said to Haley, “take good account of who you 
sell him to, and let me know.” 

“ Lor, yes, for that matter,” said the trader, “I 
may bring him up in a year, not much the woss 
for wear, and trade him back.” 

“ P}]] trade with you then, and makeit for your 
advantage,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“ Of course,” said the trader, “all’s equal with 
me; lives trade ’em up as down! so I does a good 
business. All I want is a livin, you know, 
ma’am—that’s all any on us wants, I spose.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and 
degraded by the familiar impudence of the trader, 
and yet both saw the absolute necessity of put- 
ting a constraint on their feelings. The more 
hopelessly sordid and insensible he appeared, the 
greater became Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his suc- 
ceeding in recapturing Eliza and her child, and 
of course the greater her motive for detaining 
him by every female artifice. She therefore gra- 
ciously smiled, assented, chatted familiarly, and 
did all she could to make time pass impercep- 
tibly. 

ré two o’clock Sam and Andy brought the 
horses up to the posts, apparently greatly, re- 
freshed and invigorated by the scamper of the 
morning. 

Sam was then new oiled from dinner, with an 
abundance of zealous and ready officiousness. As 
Haley approached, he was boasting in flourishing 
style to Andy of the evident and imminent suc- 
cess of the operation, now that he had “ farly 
come to it.” 

“Your master, I spose, don’t keep no dogs,” 
said Haley, thoughtfully, as he prepared to 
mount. 

“Fleaps on ’em,” said Sam, triumphantly ; 
“thar’s Bruno—he’s a roarer! and besides that, 
bout every nigger on us keeps a pup of some 
natur ur uther.” 

“Poh!” said Haley—and he said something 
else, too, with regard to the said dogs, at which 
Sam muttered— 

“] don’t see no use cussin on ’em! no way.” 

“ But your master don’t keep no dogs (I pretty 
much know he don’t) for trackin out niggers.” 
Sam knew exactly what he meant, but ke kept 
on a look of earnest and desperate simplicity. 

“ Our dogs all smells round considable sharp. 
I spect they’s the kind, though they han’t never 
had no practice. They’s far dogs, though, at most 
anything, if you’d get ’em started. Here, Bru- 
no,” he called, whistling to the lumbering New- 
foundland, who came pitching tumultuously to- 
ward them. . 

“You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. 
“ Come, tumble up now.” 
Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously con- 
triving to tickle Andy as he did 80, which occa- 
sioned Andy to split out into a laugh, greatly to 
Haley’s indignation, who made a cut at him with 
his riding whip. 
“[g stonished at yer, Andy,” said Sam, with 
awful gravity. “This yer’s a seris bisness, An- 
dy. Yer musn’t be a makin game. Thus yer 
aint no way to help mass’r.”’ 
“T shall take the straight road to the river,” 
said Haley, decidedly, after they had come to the 
boundaries of the estate. “I know the way of 
all of ’em—they makes tracks for the under- 
ground.” 
“ Sartin,” said Sam, “dat’s de idee. Mass’r 
Haley hits de thing right in de middle. Now, 
der’s two roads to de river—de dirt road and der 
pike—which mass’r mean to take ?” 
Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised 
at hearing this new geographical fact, but in- 
stantly confirmed what he said by a vehement re- 
iteration. 
“ Cause,” said Sam, “I’d ruther be clined to 
magine that Lizy’d take de dirt road, bein it’sthe 
least travelled.” 
Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old 
bird, and naturally inclined to be suspicious of 
chaff, was rather brought up by this view of the 
case. 
“Tf yer warn’t both on yer such cussed liars 
now!” he said, contemplatively, as he pondered a 
moment—— 
The pensive, reflecting tone in which this was 
spoken appeared to amuse Andy prodigiously, 
and he drew a little behind, and shook so as appa- 
rently to run a great risk of falling off his horse, 
while Sam’s face was immovably composed into 
the most doleful gravity. 
“Course,” said Sam, “mass’r can do as he’d 
ruther; go the straight road, if mass’r thinks 
best—it’s all one to us. Now, when I study pon 
it, I think de straight road de best, decidedly.” 
“ She would naturally go a lonesome way,” said 
Haley, thinking aloud, and not minding Sam’s 
remark. 
“ Dar aint no sayin!” said Sam; “ gals is pecu- 
lar ; they never does nothin yer thinks they will ; 
mose gen’lly the contrar. Gals is nat’lly made 
contrary; and soif you thinks they’ve gone one 
road, it is sartin you’d better go tother, and then 
you'll be sure to find ’em. Now, my private 
pinion is, Lizy took der dirt road,so I think we’d 
better take der straight one.” 
This profound generic view of the female sex 
did not seem to dispose Haley particularly to the 
straight road, and he announced decidedly that he 
should go the other, and asked Sam when they 
should come to it. 
“A little piece ahead,” said Sam, giving a wink 
to Andy with the eye which was on Andy’s side 
of the head; and he added, gravely, “but I’ve 
studded on der matter, and I’m quite clar we 
ought not to go dat ar way.» I nebber been over 
it no way. It’s despit lonesome, and we might 
lose our way—whar we'd come to, de Lord only 
knows.” 
“‘ Nevertheless,” said Haley, “I shall go that 
way.” 
“ Now I think on’t, I think I hearn ’em tell that 
dat ar road was all fenced up down by der creek, 
and thar, an’t it, Andy ?” 
Andy wasn’t: certain ; he’d only “ hearn tell” 
about that road, but never beenoverit. In short, 
he was strictly non-committal. 
Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of 
probabilities between lies of greater or lesser 
magnitude, thought that it lay in favor of the 
dirt road aforesaid. The mention of the thing, 
he thought he perceived was involuntary on 
Saw’s part at first, and his confased attempts to 
dissuade him he sat down to a desperate lying on 
second thoughts, as being unwilling to implicate 
Eliza. 
When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Ha- 
ley plunged briskly into it, followed by Sam and 
Andy. 
Now, the road in fact was an old one that had 
formerly been a thoroughfare to the river, but 
abandoned for many years after the laying of the 
new pike. It was open for about an hour’s ride, 
and after that it was cut across by various farms 
and fences. Sam knew this fact perfectly well— 
indeed, the road had been so long closed up that 
Andy had never heard of it. He therefore rode 
along with an air of dutifal submission, only 
groaning and vociferating occasionally that ’twas 
“ desp’t rough, and bad for Jerry’s foot.” 
““Now, I jest give yer warning,” said Haley, 
“T know yer; yer won’t get me to turn off this yer 
road with all yer fussin—so you shet up.” 
‘* Mase’r will go his own way,” said Sam, with 
ruefal submission, at the same time winking most 
portentously to Andy, whose delight was now 
very near the explosive point. 
Sam was in wonderful spirits—professed to 
keep a very brisk lookout—at one time exclaim- 
ing that he saw “a gal’s bonnet” on the top of 
some distant eminence, or calling to Andy “if 
that thar wasn’t ‘Lizy’ down in the hollow,” al- 
ways making these exclamations in some rough 
or craggy part of the road, where the sudden 
quickening of speed was a special inconvenience to 
all parties concerned, and thus keeping Haley in 
a state of constant commotion. 
After riding about an hour in this way, the 
whole party made a precipitate and tumultuous 
descent into a barn-yard belonging to a large 
farming establishment. Nota soul was in sight, 
all the hands being employed in the fields; but 
as the barn s' conspicuously and plainly 
square across the road, it was evident that their 
aera in that direction had reached a decided 
e. ‘ 
“ Want dat ar what I telled mass’r,” said Sam, 
with an air of injured innocence. “How does 
strange gentlemen spect to know more about a 
country dan der natives born and raised !” 
“You rascal,” said Haley, “you knew allabout 


fenced up, and I didn’t spec we could get thro— 
Andy heard me.” 

It was all too truce to be disputed, and the un- 
lucky man had to pocket his wrath with the best 
grace he was able, and all three faced to the right 
about, and took up their line of march for the 
highway. 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was 
only about three-quarters of an hour after Eliza 


that the party came riding into the same place. 
Eliza was standing by the window, looking out in 
another direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught 
a glimpse of her. Haley and Andy were two 
yards behind. At this crisis, Sam contrived to 
have his hat blown off, and uttered a lond and 
characteristic ejaculation, which startled her at 
once; she drew suddenly back; the whole train 
swept by the window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemedto be concentrated in 
that one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by 
a side door to the river. She caught her child, 
and sprang down the steppe towards it. The tra- 
der caught a full glimpse of her just as she was 
disappearing down the bmk, and, throwing him- 
self from his horse, calling loudly to Sam and 

Andy, he was after her like a hound aftér adeer. 
In that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce 
seemed to touch the ground, and a moment brought 
her to the water’s edge. Right on dchind they 
came, and, nerved with strength such as God 
gives only to the desperate, with one wild cry, 
and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the turbid 
current by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. 
It was a desperate leap, impossible to anything 
but madness and despair; and Haley, Sam, and 
Andy, instinctively cried out, and lifted up their 
hands as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ise on which she 
alighted pitched and creaked as her weight came 
on it, but she staid there not @ moment—with 
wild cries and desperate energy she leaped to 
another and still another cake, stumbling, leap- 
ing, slipping, springing upwards again! Her 
shoes are gone, her stockings cut from her feet, 
while blood marked every step—but she saw 
nothing, felt nothing, till dimly as in a dream 
she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her up 
the bank. 

“Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar,” said 
the man, with an oath. 

Eliza recognised the voice and face of a man 
who owned a farm not far from her old home. 

“Oh, Mr. Symmes—save me—do save me—do 
hide me,” said Eliza. 

“Why, what’s this?” said theman. “ Why, if 
taint Shelby’s gal.” 

“ My child! this boy—he’d sold him! There 
is his mass’r,” said she, pointing to the Kentucky 
shore. “Oh, Mr. Symmes, you’ve got a little 
boy.” 

X So have,” said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the steep bank. “ Besides, 
you'r aright brave gal. I like grit, wherever | 
see it.” 

When they had gained the topof the bank, the 
man paused. 

“Pd be glad to do something for ye,” said he, 
“but then there’s nowhar [ could take ye. The 
best I can do is to tell you to go thar,” said he, 
pointing to a large white house which stood by 
itself, off the main street of the village. “Go 
thar; they’r kind folks. Thar’s no kind’r dan- 
ger but they’ll help you—they’r up to all that 
sort o’ thing.” 

“The Lord bless you,” said Eliza, earnestly. 

“ No casion, no casion in the world,” said the 
man. ‘“ What I’ve done ’s of no’count.” 

“ And, oh, surely, sir, you wont tell any one.” 
“Go to thunder, gal. What do you take a fel- 
ler for? In course not,” said the man. “ Come, 
now, go along like a likely sensible gal, as you are. 
You’ve arnt your liberty, and you shall have it 
for all me.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly away, The man stood 
and looked after her. 

“Shelby, now, mebbe won’t think this yer the 
most neighborly thing in the world, but what’s a 
feller todo? If he catches one of my gals in the 
same fix, he’s welcome to pay. back. Somehow I 
never could see no kind o’ crittur a strivin’ and 
pantin’, and trying to clar theirselves with the 
dogs artur ’om, and go agin’em. Resides, f don’t 
see no kind of casion for me to be hunter and 
catcher for other folks, neither” 

So spoke this poor, heathenish Kentuckian, 
who had not been enlightened on his constitution- 
al relations, and consequently was betrayed into 
acting ina sort of Christianized manner, which, if 
he had been better situated and more enlightened, 
he would not have been left to do. 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator 
of the scene, till Eliza had disappeared up the 
bank, when he turned a blank, inquiring look on 
Sam and Andy. 

“ That ar was a tolable fair stroke of business!” 
said Sam. 

“The gal’s got seven devils in her, I believe!” 
said Haley. “ How like a wildcat she jumped !” 
“ Wal, now,” said Sam, seratching his head, “I 
hope mass’r’ll scuse us tryin dat ar road. Don’t 
think I feels spry enough for dat ar, no way !” 
and Sam gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“ You laugh !” said the trader, with a growl. 
“Lord bless ye, mass’r, I couldn’t help it, 
now,” said Sam, giving way to the long pent-up 
delight of his soul. She looked so curis—a leap- 
in and springin, ice a crackin, and only to hear 
her, plump! ker chunk! kersplash! spring. Lord, 
how she goes it!” and Sam and Andy laughed 
till the tears rolled down their cheeks, 

“Pll make ye laugh t/other side yer mouths,” 
said the trader, laying about their heads with his 
riding whip. 

Both ducked, and ran shouting up the bank, 
and were on their horses before he was up. 

“Good evening, mass’r,” said Sam, with much 
gravity. “1 berry much spect missis be anxious 
bout Jerry. Mass’r Haley won’t want us no 
longer. Missis wouldn’t hear of our ridin 
the critturs over Lizy’s bridge to-night ;” and, 
with a facetious poke into Andy’s ribs, he started 
off, followed by the latter, at full speed—their 
shouts of laughter coming dimly on the wind. 


[To BE CONTINUED, | 


————-o-+ 


MECHANISM. — NO. 6. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 
About five hundred years before Christ a hun- 
dred oxen were sacrificed to commemorate the 
discovery of a principle combining the properties 
of the triangle and square. The sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen is called a hecatomb, The propo- 
sition presenting this principle is hence called 
the “Hecatomb Problem” It is also called the 
“ Carpenter’s Theorem,” from the fact that car- 
penters make special use of it in squaring their 
buildings and determining many other points 
about their work. It is constantly brought into 
use by architects, engineers, surveyors, naviga- 
tors, and numerous other classes of business men. 
In colleges this principle is known by the title 
“ Asses Bridge,” grounded on the supposition that 
the student who gets well over it by a satisfactory 
demonstration, has proved himself to be not quite 
the most stupid animal in the world. It is also 
known among students by the somewhat more 
genteel title “Old Forty-seventh :” being the forty- 
seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid. 
If the principle referred to warranted a heca- 
tomb for its commemoration at the time of its dis- 
covery, it must at this age of the world at least 
deserve a place as a subject of instruction in a 
course of practical business education. 
If squares be drawn on the three sides of any 
right-angled triangle, the square upon the longest 
side is in all cases precisely equal in surface to 
the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 
This presents the proposition, and embraces the 
principle refered to. The longest side, in all cases, 
is opposite the right angle. The two sides contain- 
ing the right angle may be equal, or they may 
vary infinitely. ‘I'he variation does not affect the 
principle, always with the proviso that the figure 
contain one right angle. 
To illustrate bya particular case. Suppose the 
side opposite the right angle is ten inches; those 
containing theright angle are eight and six inches. 
The square of the first will of course contain one 
hundred square inches ; squares of the latter will 
contain sixty-four and- thirty-six square inches ; 
the sum also one hundred. This case shows pre- 
cisely the plan of carpenters in squaring their 
buildings. By measuring from @ corner on one 
sill eight feet, and, on the other six feet, the dis- 
tance between the extreme points of the two lines 
will be made precisely ten feet, no more, no less, 
if the building be exactly square. The length of 
b rafters, and other parts of buildings re- 
quired by the general plan, may also be determin- 
ed with perfeot exactness by the “Old Forty- 
seventh.” 
As great as is the importance of this principle 
to various departments of science, and to almost 
every useful art, in a college course a single mode 
only of demonstrating it is frequently adopted, and 
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had laid her child to sleep in the village tavern, 


the pupils, and capable of being seen by the whole 
at all times when in their seats. 

Experiments.—A boy in New York got a pas- 
sion for running with fire engines, apparently be- 
yond all restraint, greatly afflicting his mother 
and alarming her for his safety. A friend of the 
boy suggested to the mother her aiding him in prac- 
tical illustrations of mechanism—the hecatomb 
problem, and many others. She availed herself of 
the suggestion, and in a few days, to her great 
pleasure, she found her son so intent upon his 
work as to take no notice of engines on their rat- 
tling by their door. Some of the work made by 
him and others was sent, at the request of an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, to the 
city of Mexico, which the Reverend gentleman 
soon after visited These specimens brought in 
return several packages, containing a variety of 
the work of the young Mexican Indians. 


For the National Era. 


MADELA. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 











O my dear one, O my lover, 

Comes no faintest sound to you, 
As I call your sweet words over, 

All the weary night-time through! 


Drearily the rain keeps falling— 
I can hear it on the pane; 

O, he cannot hear my calling— 
He will never come again! 


So a pale one, lowly lying 
On her sick bed, often cried— 
Come, my dear one, | am dying— 
But no lover’s voice replied. 


When the morning light is shining 
Over all the eastern hills, 

Thon, whose heart is still divining 
Every wish throngh mine that thrills ; 


If he comes, and I am dying, 
If my hands be cold as clay, 
Ani my lips make no replying 
To the wild words he shall say: 


As he fondly bends above me, 
Just as you are bending now, 

Saying how he used to love me, 
Pressing kisses on my brow: 


Take this simple little ringlet-— 
He has praised its shining oft— 

That he said was like the winglet 
Of an angel gone aloft. 


Give it softly to his keeping, 
Saying, as I wonld have said, 

Go not throngh the world a-weeping 
For the sake of her that’s dead. 


And, as you the shroud upgather, 
That shall hide me from his eyes, 

Tell him of the pitying Father— 
Of the love that never dies. 


Through the eastern clouds the amber 
Burning tells the night time o’er; 

Watchers, ) ou may leave her chamber— 
She hath need of you no more! 


Is’t the white hand of her lover 
Puts her curtain’s fold away ? 

Is it he that bends above her, 
Saying, dear one, wake, ’tis day! 


No; the wind, despite Death’s warnings, 
’Tis, that in her curtain stirs, 

And the blue eyes are the morning’s 
That are bending down to hers. 


Lay the hands, for love’s sake lifted 
Oft in prayer, together bound, 

While the unheeded ringlet drifted 
Lightly, brightly, to the ground. 


For the National Era. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


BY PATTY LEE, 








Love came by, and having known her 
In a dream of fabled lands, 
Gently stooped and laid upon her 
Mystic chrism of holy hands; 
Drew his smile acrus her folded 
Eyelids, as the swallow dips, 
Breathed as finely as the cold did 
Through the locking of her lips. 
So, when life looked upward, being 
Warmed and breathed on from above, 
What sight could she have for seeing 
Evermore, but only love. 
Mrs. Browning. 
The groundwork of life is generaliy in shadow, 
the light glimmers for a little while here and 
there, and fades off; for that the lips we love 
smile for us no longer, or settle into that still and 
placid and fearful smile that no kiss of ours can 
deepen—the lids grow weary and droop over the 
eyes whence fell our sunshine, and go—as the 
years go by, the shadows grow deeper and deeper. 
The blooms drop out of the thorn tree, and leave 
it sightless and bare—the spring that lay cool 
under its white flowers, shrinks from its slimy 
bubbles more and more, and dries up—the hills 
our young eyes beheld, y tdureous and bright 
with flowers, grow dark with the furrows cf 
graves. O life! thou art a solemnity agg a mys- 
tery—full of pains, and hemmed about with sor- 
rows—restless ever and dissatisfied—but through 
pains and sorrows the soul is matured, and no 
shadow may glide through the golden gate of im- 
mortality. Therefore, sad pilgrim, take courage, 
for the promise of rest brightens before thee like 


thou journeyest forward, breaks into blossoms. 
Maidens, heavy with the anguish of disappointed 
hopes, gather from your pallid cheeks the fallen 
locks, and wait till the morning—all ye weary, 
and worn, and disconsolate, be patient, and calm, 
and hopeful, and wait till the morning—for as a 
child, frightened at the dark, falls wailingly asleep, 
and wakes in its mother’s arms, are we all—liv- 
ing, and dying, and waking. Wait till the morn- 
ing. 

O, it is a great thing to have this hope shining 
with the steadfast beauty of a sitar, away above us 
and before us!—this hope of waking in the bosom 
of immortality—of laying off weariness as a gar- 
ment, and of being in purity and truthfulness as 
little children. But even aside from. this hope, 
there are other hopes, earthly hopes, exceeding 
precious. Who of us all, in the sorrowful house- 
hold of humanity, so drowned in the wild crying 
of his own heart, or so closed about in the chill 
folds of dumb and helpless apathy, that he has 
not sometimes risen up equal to the hardest trial, 
and dashed from him the power aud the presence 
of evil, as a strong swimmer the audacious waves ? 

Among the lights lying among the shadows of 
life, the brightest is love, and the love of little 
children, perhaps, loveliest of all. Of such love I 
am thinking to-day, or rather of one such, for it 
is not of many but of one that I muse—one whose 
life now is only a beautiful memory—for long, 
long years, the dismal rains of autumn have beaten 
down the blossoms on her grave. 

We were little girls together. 


She was the fairer in the face, 


and death loves a shining mark. Her cheek was 
always colorless, her eyes large and dark, and her 
lips smiling, though very faintly always, for she 
was never mirthful and never angry ; and this last 
it is which makes her memory a constant reproach 
to me. I knew not how great my love was till she 
was gone ; but the edges of the grave are steep, 
and it is not enongh to lift her from the darkness 
that the arms of my penitence may fold her as I 
take her kiss of forgiveness on my forehead as a 
crown. 

It is June now, and all day the birds sing to 
her their artless songs. But the window of her 
narrow house is dark with dust, and she does not 
hear. The white violets fringe the green coverlid 
that is over her, but her little hands are not un- 
folded to gather them any more ; and when morn- 
ing slants rosily over her, saying, Wake! it is 
day! she does not wake, but, with the golden 
curls dropping over her still pillow, sleeps on just 
the same. In the morning of the resurrection she 
will wake ; and O thou who, ere the thorns were 
put off from thy forehead for the glory, did’st 
take little children in thy arms and bless them, 
make her thine, for of such isthe kingdom of 
heaven. 

She was seven, and I ten, and I chose for my 
constant playmate and companion one two years 
older than myself, instead of her. She was meek 
and gentle and patient, and I wayward and pet- 
ulant and fretful; and though I loved her, I 
sometimes vexed and thwarted her. I atoned as 
I fancied, though I now think it was poor atone- 
ment, by making her a wreath of wild flowers or 
a new dress for her doll. When I did so, she 
never failed to receive them just as kindly as 
though I had not been previously unkind. 

As I said, I was three years older than she ; and 
though I did a thousand wild freaks which her 
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quiet nature never imagined, | thought her quite 


trations, all practical ; propared by the bands of 


too much of a child to be my cempanipn, and my 
chief sin was in stealing away from Jer when I 
knew she wished to be with me. Sonjetimes, in- 
deed, my chosen playmate and I woul persuade 
her to stay at home when we proposed to ramble 
in the woods or a visit to some favorite haunt, 
with the promise that she should ge another time, 
or that we would bring her nuts or berries or or- 
chard blossoms, or whatever chan¢ed to be com- 
mon to the season. When we condescended to do 
this, she almost always remained behind, relue- 
tantly we knew, but without opposition. But not 
unfrequently, | am sorry to say, wetold her to go 
to her own little “ playhouse” — that something 
pretty was there; or that some «me called her 
within doors—and so under false pretences stole 
away. 

One morning, how well I rgmember the time, it 
was late in November—the wood¢ were all dreary 


a chaplet full of dew, and thy withered staff, ag 


and withered—the huskers were hn the corn fields 
gathering the yellow ears and cytting the stalks, 
preparatory for the plough—we cduld see the teams 
of oxen and horses standing paliently here and 
there, and hear the rattling, as the full baskets 
were emptied, one after another,and the barking 
of the dogs, that, trailing among weeds and stub- 
ble, now startled a wild bird and now a rabbit. 
with the halloo and the whistle that set them on. 
The day was mild for the season, and the blue 
haze hung along ted de of the horizon. The 
butterflies, bifit} ana. bpeckled, avid -yelHiow, that 
had hovered over the streams all the late summer, 
were gone, and the waters stagnané and drying 
away ; but for this we did not care—we were going 
to gather pebbles. 

We had made several unsuccessful attempts to 
get away from the little girl. She was not well 
that morning, and felt more dependent than usual. 
Children are not easily deceived; and though 
once, when she saw us flying down the green lane, 
and called after us to stop, we ran back, saying we 
were only trying to see how fast we could run, she 
seemed still suspicious; and when we sat down, as 
though we had no intention of stirring all the 
day, she hung about our chairs, and wanted us to 
tell her stories, or to make her something pretty, 
or go with her somewhere. At last my patience 
became exhausted, and I said, angrily, 

“If IT were you, [ would not stay where I was 
not wanted !”” 

She hung down her head. I saw my advantage, 
and continued, though a littie softened, “Go to 
your playhouse and play, that’s a pretty girl.” 

“ No, I don’t want to,” said the child; “I want 
to stay here.” 

“You want to stay here, do you? Well, stay, 
We are going to the woods.” 

. This, I am grieved-to own, I said in a most un- 
amiable manner—one that brought tears to the 
eyes of Betty, for such was her name, as she said, 

“T want to go with you.” 

“T thought you said you wanted to stay here, 
and now you say you want to go.” 

I said this, knowing very well that she wanted 
to do whatever [ did; and added, “If you want 
to go to the woods, why go, and we will stay at 
home.” 

She sat down in her little unpainted wooden 
chair—how well I remember it—and confusedly 
pulled the curl out of her long yellow hair. 
“You are going to stay here, are you?” I said, 
and with our bonnets hidden under our aprons, 
that no one might suspect our intention, we left 
the house. We had not gone far, when, looking 
back to assure ourselves that our flight was in 
safety—for we had not asked permission to go— 
we saw Betty following at a little distance. We 
ran fast at first, but she ran almost as fast as 
we, and so pausing till she cume near, we intim- 
idated her by saying that we were going past the 
cornfield where the dogs were; that there might 
be twenty, for aught we knew; in fact, we expect- 
ed there were, and likely, too, they would come 
after us and bite us. Wecould run faster than 
she, and get out of reach, and if they caught her, 
we could not help it ; she had had warning. 

Her lip trembled, and without wiping away the 
tears that gathered to her eyes, or crying andi- 
bly, she crossed her hands before her, and, took- 
ing at us reproachfully, suffered us to go on alone. 
At first we did go in high glee, but presently my 
conscience smote me, and, looking back, I saw her 
standing just where I had left her. I was half 
disposed to call her to come with us. Oh! if I 
had, how many pangs tt woult bave saved mc! 
but the evil spirit prevailed, and we went on. 
There are omissions and commissions, which 
seem little and trifling in themselves, which have, 
nevertheless, power to haunt us forever; and, 
like the serpent in Eden, 

‘We cannot climb a ring’s length against the curse.” 
When the fruit we deemed sweet in gathering 
turns to ashes on our lips, the golden cells of 
Hybla are filled for us in vain. 

Perhaps the childish misdemeanor [ have re- 
corded may, in the mind of the reader, lift, as it 
were, the shroud from some pale unconscious face, 
making a dim and shadowy army between him 
and the light. Fasting, nor prayer, nor peni- 
tence, nor scourge, may ever wholly lay the ghosts 
of bad actions. When we least expect them, 
they open the doors of our most secret chambors, 
and come in. 

There were still a few withered flowers on their 
shrunken and black stalks, but they were mostly 
gone. The grass along the streams fell matted 
and gray ; the ripe nuts covered all the ground, 
and the squirrels gathered their winter hoards. 
Drifts of dead leaves went surging before the 
winds, and we pleased ourselves with hiding in 
their billows, or gathering them in our arms, and. 
tossing them wildly as the winds. 

Then we walked up and down the streams, that 
only here and there rippled among the blue flag 
stones, which we turned and overtured, in search 
of pebbles and curious specimens. After this we 
peeled great patches of green and yellow moss 
from the roots of trees and decaying logs, partly 
because that it was pretty, and partly as a carpet 
for the playhouse of Betty, whom alone and lone- 
some we could not keep quite out of our thoughts, 
especially as the day grew towards its close. 

The sun was low in the west, when, with our 
aprons full of moss and pebbles, and other like 
treasures, tired and hungry, we set out for home. 
The cattle from the meadows had preceded us, 
and the corn-gatherers, with their oxen and dogs, 
were gone away. One narrow strip of fiery cloud 
hung over the west, whish faded and faded as we 
went on, giving to view, immediately beneath it, 
just as we arrived at home, one star, looking very 
cold and large, and far away. 

We fitted the moss nicely together on the floor 
of Betty’s playhouse, in alternate blocks of green 
and yellow, as an agreeable surprise to her, before 
noticing that in the chamber where we slept a 
light was burning—an occurrence not commor ; 
but our curiosity was heightened into positive 
fear, when through the little square window from 
which the white muslin curtain blew aside we 
saw & strange woman, who, in a very snowy cap, 
seemed to be bending over the bed. Betty, we 
knew, was not well in the morning, and felt at 
once the truth—she was sick. 

There was a good deal of going in and out of 
her chamber—softly, very softly—a little talk in 
low tones, and an uupleasant odor of medicine all 
over the house. It was some time before we could 
be persuaded to go and see her; but at last, 
stricken and ashamed, we stood by her bedside. 
I remember how her face was barning under her 
curls, but she smiled sweetly, and reaching out 
her arms to embrace us, said, “lam so glad you 
are come, for the dogs you told me of made me 
afraid.” Her arms were hot about my neck, as 
she asked me if I would take her next time. I 
readily promised to do so when she should get 
well, and told her about the moss we had brought, 
and of a thousond things I would do for her 
when she was well. 

Every day she grew worse, and scarcely would 
anything keep me from the room a single moment. 
I hardly knew what death was, but I was afraid. 
T could not eat, nor sleep, nor rest. Her disease 
was a fever of the most malignant sort ; and what 
with continual bending over her, and what with 
exhaustion, I became infected, and was fo.ced 
from her bedside. The last words she ever said 
to me were, “ When I get well, and you get well, 
you will take me with you, won’t you?” I re- 
member only faintly, for I know not who it was, 
of some one coming to my bedside in the night 
time, who, touching me softly and startlingly, 
told me she was dead! After an interval of a 
day or two, they brought the coffin. Perfectly I 
remember how she looked. She was smiling, as 
she smiled in life, and and her hands were crossed 
on her bosom, just as I had seen them a thousand 
times. 

The spring had come back ere I went to the 
woods Sern! violets to plant about her grave. 
Often I looked back to the spot where I had once 
left her alone in her childish sorrow, but she was 
not there. What would I not have given to un- 
say the harsh words—what would I not givenow? 
Years have gone by, and the grave about which 
I planted the violets is a long way from me now ; 
but I think of it often, and never without a shadow 
falling over my heart. Her life was short, but 
full of sunshine ; for she died while yet the splen- 
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on till the noon 1s past, have felt all the heat und f 
the burden. Away in the distance lies her little + 
life, bordering my own, like a beam of light; but , 
from her grave stretches a shadow that would 
reach me in the uttermost ends of the earth. ia 
ris 
telleesihiancniitaas ik 
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Toronto, June 28, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Tuesday last being the anniversary of St. John 
the Baptist, the Masonic fraternity in this place, 
with the female members of their families, went 
on a visit to the Falls of Niagara, having been 
conveyed to Lewistown in the Chief Justice 
steamer, commanded by Capt. Cableuyt, a very 
gentlemanly man; and should any of our Ameri- 
can friends be disposed to view the Falls, I would 
advise them to take this line, proceeding by the 
Erie Railroad, which passes through the most 
splendid. scenery in the United States, and down 
Genesee Lake to Rochester, where steamboats run Vs 
daily to Toronto, where they could take the Chief f 
Justice for Lewistown, or Queenstown opposite, 
and enjoy, as I did on this occasion, the imposing é 
view that is presented from Queenstown heights. \ 

I accompanied this party, and, as I had before 
seen. the Niagara Falls, preferred remaining at 
Lewistown, and afterwards crossing the suspen- 
sion bridge which has there been thrown over the 
river, and viewing those grounds which are cele- 
brated for one of the most hard-fought battles of 
the last American war—long may it continue to 
be the last! And amply was I compensated for 
my determination. 

After three hours’ sail, we entered the Niagara 
river, about sixteen miles below the Falls, and 
distant from Toronto thirty-six miles. On the 
right hand, as we approached, we passed a strong 
stone tower, erected by the British, | believe, since 
hostilities; near which lies the village of Ni- 
agara, a miserable-looking place, and completely 
at the mercy of a strong-walled American for- 
tress immediately opposite, and not half a mile 
distant. 

This fortification is of considerable extent, and 
embraces a large circuit; the ramparts are of 
stone, with a dry ditch at their base; and if 
properly garrisoned, would be difficult to take. 
In case of a war between the two countries, there i 
would evidently be a fierce struggle to take or 7 
retain it, as it completely commands the entrance 
of the river, and is evidently the key to the pos- 
session of the adjacent country on both sides. 

From the valley of Niagara to Queenstown, 
opposite Lewistown, the distance is seven miles, 
and affords a most delightful sail. The bank on 
either side is high and precipitous, the summit of 
which is clothed with trees of the most luxuriant 
foliage. The river is intercepted by headlands, 
and occasionally expands into spacious bays, 
where there is an occasional slope of the land, af- 
fording fine sites for private residences. 

The village of Lewistown is about a mile from 
the landing, with one street running through it, 
by which the cars pass to the Falls, and connect 
with a branch line that leads to Buffalo. The 
houses are for the most part small, and there is 
not much appearance of business ; but there is all 
that neatness which everywhere at the North 
characterizes American villages, and I may add, 
the appearance of corresponding comfort. 

During the day I crossed the suspension bridge, 
and ascended the Queenstown heights. The for- 
mer is 850 feet in length and 20 feet wide, being 
suspended at a height of fifty feet from the level 
of the river, which at this point is two hundred 
feet deep, the surface of which is disturbed by 
whirlpools, that are caused by the debris which 
is scattered profusely over the bottom, brought { 
down and lodged there by the everlasting torrent 
of water which has been precipitated over the 
Falls some sixty miles above. 

The length of the cables to which the bridge 
is attached—ten in number, of nine strands each— 
is upwards of 1,200 feet; these pass over stone 
towers on the cliffs above, which are fifty-five feet 
above the level of the bridge, and are well se- 
cured in the rock behind them. 

There is a good deal of travelling across the 
bridge; and while I was there a large drove of 
cattle passed over, on each head of which a toll 
of ten cents is paid. The charge for a foot pas- 
senger isa York shilling, and there is nothing 
paid on returning. 

It is supposed by geologists that the Falls have 
gradually receded, and that those which at present 
exist are working their way up. The deep cut- 
ting for the purpose of making a road to the 
bridge exhibits a profile of the mountain-side, 
which is composed of a red friable stone that has 
evidently been indurated to a certain extent by 
the superincumbent pressure, and which is inter- 
lined by a thin layer of whitish clay that has 
undergone a similar process of partial hardening. i 
This rock is supported by a bed of granular 
quartzose stone, of ten or a hundred feet in 
thickness, separated from the mass below it, from 
which it is perfectly distinct, by a level horizon- i 
tal base, which in one place is unsupported by the 
rock beneath. On the British side I observed a 
fissure in the surface, which it is proposed to fill 
with cement, to prevent its being increased by 
the action of frost and water. This fracture is fi 
about twenty feet from the termination of the oa- 8 
bles in that direction, and near the two towers 
over which they pass ; and [ at first supposed that 
the detached portion might ultimately fall down : 
into the river below; but such an apprehension I ; ? 
affterwards found was groundless, as the upper 
stratum rests securely upon the great mass of rock 
beneath. 

I have already alluded to the battle which was 

fought here, during the war of 1812~14, in which 

the British General Brock was killed at the head 

of his advancing party. The main body under 

General Sheafe coming up immediately after- 

wards, an obstinate encounter took place, the 

British troops being infuriated by the loss of their 

chief, and the Americans being overpowered, at 

length yielded to the charge, and several of them 

it is said were driven over the precipice. Onthe 

spot where he fell, a monumental column was sub- , 
sequently erected, which was much injured by an 

individual from the opposite side of the river, 

who placed. gunpowder in the chamber at the foot 

of the column, for the purpose of destroying it. 

The effect, however, was but partial, only crack- 

ing the column, which is about a hundred feet 

high, about half way up, and creating an opening er 
sufficient to allow the key-stone of the arch over 
the entrance to fall partly out. There was a 
winding flight of stairs in the column, by which 
visiters formerly ascended to the top to enjoy one 
of the most delightful views that are to be met 
with, but which can no longer he ascended. 
Funds have been subscribed to replace the pres- 
ent dilapidated monument by a similar structure ; 
and a bill is now before the Legislature to enable 
the directors.to proceed with the undertaking. 
From the base of the column the view, however, 
is magnificent. Beneath your feet almost is the 
valley of Queenstown, which lies on the slope of 
the range of mountains which here diverge from 
the river almost at a right angle, passing round 
in the rear of Hamilton, and afterwards sending 
off a branch, which extends to Cape Hunt, at the 
junction of Georgian bay with Lake Huron ; the 
main range passing near Toronto, till it reaches 
Balsam lake, the highest water-level in North 
America, and terminating ultimately at Cape 
Diamond, at Quebec. 

I do not know that my mind was ever so mach 
excited or my feelings exhilarated to the extent Ls 
they were while contemplating the locality of e 
Queenstown heights. Below wasthe Niagara 

river wending its way to the Ontario, and beyond 
it the blue waters of the lake, rippling in the a 
splendor of a noon-day sun. On the opposite side 
was the peaceful village of Lewistown, and in the 
distance the frowning battlements of the Ameri- ps 
can fort at the entrance of the river. e 
Every minor rising ground, too, on the heights, 4 
was a subject of intense interest ; and J could al- 
most fancy I saw the soldiers of two rival nations 
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dor was in the morning clouds, whilst I, g 


contending for its on, until eventually 
driven fom point to point, the vanquished party 
either surrendered to their moro successful com- 
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batants, or leaped the precipitous bank to find a 
grave in the waters beneath, and “Sleep that 
sleep which knows no waking,” until “tae sea 
shall give up the dead that are in it.” 

I could easily conceive how men, during the 
excitement of an engagement, might be driven 
over this precipice. Tne mind at this height 
seems lost to all consideration of the dangerous 
elevation ; and once or twice | found myself with- 
in three or four feet of the edge of the precipice, 
the opposite steep side of the river appearing to 
be only a continuation of the ground over which I 
had incautiously strolled, having imprudently 
climbed a fence which has been wisely placed to 
prevent accidents. 

At length I descended by a path through the 
woods, and when | reached the road which runs 
to the towers over which the cables pass, thought 
I had reached the main road, and was surprised 
to find myself at least a hundred feet above the 
surface of the river. By following this road a 
short distance I met with a-path, and by catching 
hold of the bushes descended in security. 

I have never met with a description of these 
heights; and would strenuously advise tourists to 
the Niagara Falls not to return without paying 
them.a visit, as they are, in my estimation, better 
worth seeing than even the Falls themselves. 
There indeed they may behold one of the great- 
est wonders of nature; but there is nothing else 
worth contemplating—there is no expanded view, 
no distant lake, no peaceful village within the 
range of view; and while the beholder is lost in 
amazement in contemplating the foaming cataract 
dashing into the gulf below, he looks in vain 
for a distant prospect to relieve his astonished 
mind. 

Having recrossed the bridge, I remained a 
short time at the toll-house, the keeper of which 
1 found intelligent and communicative. On my 
way back, I stopped at a farm-house to inquire if 
the party had returned. The woman | found 
there expressed much pleasure at seeing the Ma- 
sons pass ; her father, she said, was a Mason, and 
had walked in procession with General Wash- 
ington, fifty years since, at New York. 

Poor woman, her heart had been riven by the 
shafts of death, and of all her children, one only 
remained to gladden her heart. She still retained 
however all her womanly fortitude, and performs 
with alacrity, in her humble sphere, the duties of 
a wife and a mother. 

About five o’clock we all again embarked on 
board the steamer ; and as the vessel quitted the 
wharf, the band played to those who had as- 
sembled to view our departure, the plaintive air 
of “ Burns’ Farewell.” Soon we repassed the 
American fort, again were on the broad bosom of 
the Ontario, and by ten o’clock had reached the 
wharf at Toronto. 

It was my intention when I commenced this 
letter to have given an account of the immense 
River Saquenay, and that of De Loup, below 
Quebec, to which points steamers run from that 
city ; but this | must reserve for my next. Mean- 
time, I must devote its conclusion to legislative 
proceedings, which are about to assume a deeper 
interest as the termination of the session ap- 
proaches. 

The clergy reserve question comes up for dis- 
cussion to-day, when a motion for an address of 
thanks to the Queen, for the favorable notice 
which has been taken of that of last session, for 

their surrender to the local Legislature. 

Last night the subject of a church establish- 
ment incidentally came up, on the second reading 
of a bill to incorporate the Church of England 
Society at Montreal and Quebec, and which was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

A motion was also made by Mr. McKenzie, for 
returns of the affairs of the Great Western Rail- 
road Company, which has applied for additional 
powers, who contended that before these were 
awarded, some information should be given to the 
House of its present state and condition, and 
which he considers does not possess public confi- 
dence. 

It appears to me that Sir Allan McNab, who 
represents the company in the House, would have 
pursued a wiser course, had he yielded to the ap- 
plication. But its having been made by McKen- 
zie was sufficient to insure its failure, and who 
Was supported by only one member, who had 
seconded his motion. There was a good deal of 
needless recrminaticn, and if this course is pursu- 
ed much longer, it will render him the most popu- 
lar man in Upper Canada. 

Mc Kenzie returned the taunts by which he was 
assailed with compound interest. At some future 
period he said he would talk coolly about the re- 
billion, of which he was the leader; which the 
London times had characterized as “a rising of 
freemen for their rights,” while it denounced the 
proceedings at Montreal, consequent upon the 
passing of the Rebellion Losses Bill, as a rising 
of discharged placem -n, to overturn the very Gov- 
ernment which had pampered them. 

There has as yet been no further action on the 
part of the Legislature, with reference to commer- 
cial rlelations with the United States; and I sin- 
cerely hope that accounts from Washington will 
render it unnecessary. The interests of the two 
countries are inseparably blended, and the line 
which separates them should be ideal. 

Canada is the natural channel of intercourse be- 
tween the Eastern and Western States ; and were 
the two nations to act in a proper spirit, they 
would enter into an arrangement by which, even 
in case of hostilities elsewhere, peaceful relations 
should be preserved and perpetuated. I shall 
send you my views on this subject on a future oc- 
casion, as | am desirous they should attract the 
attention it merits at Washington. 

The Hon. Mr. Howe, from Nova Scotia, and the 
Hon. Mr. Chandler, from New Brunswick, the del- 
egates from the sister Province, are here relative 
to the Halifax and Quebec Railroad; and [ un- 
derstand the subject will be brought under the 
notice of the Legislature during the present ses- 
sion. A public dinner is to be given them on 
Saturday next, to which the Governor General 
has been invited ; and the enterprise has met with 
more encouragement from all classes than [ had 
anticipated. Senex. 





Deatu or Miss Oscoop.— We learn with regret 
that Mary Osgood, the youngest daughter of S. 
S. Osgood, the artist, and the lamented Frances 
Sargent Osgood, died at the Spingler Institute, 
on Wednesday night. She was about twelve 
years old, and was a child of rare beauty and 
unusual precccity of intellect. Several of Mrs. 
Osgood’s poems were addressed to her. 





It has been semi-officially announced that 
the fugitive slave law is to be the test of Democ- 
racy inthe next Presidential election. All who 
will swear to support that law are to be permitted 
to stand with Daniel Webster, Millard Fillmore, 
&c, on the Democratic platform ; all others are to 
be shoved one side. The authority by which this 
new article is to be interpolated into the Demo- 
cratic creed is not stated.— Greenfield Democrat. 





New Buitpine Brick —Horace Greeley, in his 
letters from the World’s Fair, speaks of a new 
description of brick for building now introduced 
in London, under the patronage of the Sanitary 
Commission. They are made hollow, and are 
said to be a perfect protection against the damp- 
mess so generally experienced in brick houses. 
They are larger than the old-fashioned kind, and 
can be laid one third faster. It is believed that 
they will effect a saving in the cost of building. 
The hollow brick is a far less perfect conductor of 
heat and cold than the solid one, consequently a 
house built of the former is much cooler in sum- 
mer and warmer in winter. It is confidently and 
reasonably hoped in London that very signal im- 
provememts in the dwellings, especially of the 

or, are to be secured by means of this invention. 

rinoe Albert has caused two Model Cottages of 
this material to be erected at his cost in Hyde 
Park, near the Great Exhibition, in order to 
attract general attention to the subject. 





Jupez Bryan Muttanrny.—This gentleman, 
‘who has occupied a conspicuous place in the poli- 
tics of Missouri, died suddenly at St. Louis on 
the 15th ultimo. His will has been admitted to 
probate, and the only devise he makes is the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars to the city of St. 
Louis, for the benefit of foreign emigrants, in 
destitute circumstances, reaching that city. The 
residue of his estate, estimated at between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars, after discharg- 
ing the above bequest, goes to his legal heirs, 
under the laws of descent of the State of Missouri. 
The St. Louis Intelligencer, in noticing the 
death of Judge Mullanphy, concludes a lengthy 
article in this wise : 

“With all his eccentricities, Jadge Mullanphy 
had some striking traits of character. which were 
worthy of all commendation. In works of gen- 
uine charity, he was always in the front rank; 
close in his dealings with others, his hand was al- 
ways open to the This ennobling trait 
would have redeemed his character from a thou- 
sand faults. Just and upright in his dealings, 
firm and impartial as a judge, faithful and assidu- 
ous in the discharge of public trusts, the mantle 
of charity, now that he gone, should cover the 
minor rm tod . character marked by these 
rare qualities. He died unmarri 
wane’ of his manhood.” a hrm to hs 





On Tuer own Hoox.—The South ha: 
Southern Review. One of the articles. in the 


June number is on the “ Managemen 
It is called De Bow's Review. A prospecios ig 


. D. Regan and Mies C. W. Barber 
-, Awhile since, some people “ ieee eae on 
their subscriptions for Godey’s Lady's Bock, 


Greenwood wrote charming arti- 
o¢ca 


Grace 
gles for it, and Grace Greenwood on other 


it ate 


sions wrote articles, letters, and songs, against Hu- 
man Savery. Of course, no such heretic as 
Grace Greenwood will write for the Southern 
Parlor Magazine. If they get as life-giving, pi- 
quant, and sprightly articles as she wrote, they 
will do well. We do not believe they will. To 
produc) them, one must drink the waters of 
Freedon. “Sparkling and bright,” they are the 
genuin stimulus of genius.— Ald. Jour. 
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To Niw Svusscrisers.—We shall continue to 
furnish $1 new subscribers from the commence- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s story, unless otherwise spe- 
cially ordered. 


Notice ro our Cincinnati Suescrisers.—For 
several reasons, it has been found best to send the 
Era to subgribers in Cincinnati by mail after 
the ist of Jrly, except to those who particularly 
request it delivered by cartier, as before. 


We have }ad laid upon our table a lithographic 
likeness of Barnabas Bates, Esq., the father of 
the Cheap Postage System in the United States, 
taken from a daguerrean by J. H. Whitehurst, 
and is beautifully executed, and a striking like- 
ness. 

We commen it to those who appreciate and 
desire to hold ia remembrance the untiring efforts 
of Mr. B. to bring about this reform in the post- 
age system. 

It is for saleat Whitehurst’s Daguerrean Gal- 
lery. 7 


The Republic is mistaken when it represents the 
National Era as the orgag-ef the party which 
avows its purpose to seek #ha ation of slavery 
over “the ruins of the American Church, and the 
American State.” It should correctly state its 
premises before it draws conclusions. * 

Tue Court Martiat.—On the ist inst. the 
charge of disobedience was withdrawn against 
Col. Talcott, as the order to Carmichael was given 
before the Secretary issued his regulation in 
January. * 


Prank Roaps.—Our neighbors of Georgetown 
talk of making a plank road from Georgetown to 
Rockville, and from Georgetown to Fairfax Court 
House. Go ahead. * 


——>—___—_— 


CEREMONIES OF THE FOURTH. 


The principal display in this city on the 4th of 
July was the ceremony of laying the corner stone 
of the south wing of the Capitol, intended for the 
new [all of the House of Representatives. The 
order of procession and exercises was as follows: 

Marshal of the District of Columbia and Aids. 

Military Escort. : 

Officers of the Aamy and Navy. 

Military Officers of the several States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Officers and Soldiers of the Revolution. 

Officers and Soldiers of the War of 1812. 

Civie Procession. 

Persons present at laying of the corner stone of 
the Capitol in 1793. 

President cf the United States and Orator of 
the Day. 

Heads of Departments. 

Cabinet Members of former Administrations. 

Committees of Public Buildings of the Senate 
and House of Representatives; Architect of the 
Capitol ; Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

Heads of Bureaus. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Judges of the United States Courts 

Judges of State Courts. 

Diplomatic Corps. 

Chaplains of the Thirty-first Congress. 

The Reverend Clergy of the District. 

Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Governors of States. 
Delegations from States. 
Washington Monument Society. 
Members of Smithsonian Institution. 
Members of National Institute. 
Ex-Mayors of the City of Washington. 
The Corporate Authorities of Alexandria, 
Georgetown, and Washington. 
Mewbers of the Society of Cincinnati. 
The Masonic Fraternity. 
Tho several Fompcerauce Orders and Societies. 
The Washington Benevolent Society. 
The German Benevolent Society. 
Literary Associations, Colleges, and Schools, of 
the District of Columbia. 
Citizens of the several States. 
Citizens of Washington. 
Order of Ceremonies at the Capitol. 
1. Prayer by the Chaplain of the Senate. 
2. Laying of the corner stone by the President 
of the United States. 

3. Masonic ceremonies by the M. W. Grand 
Master and the Grand Lodge of Freemasons of the 
District of Columbia. 

4. Address to the Masonic Fraternity by the 
Grand Master. 

5. Address by the Secretary of State. 

6. Benediction by the Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives. 

7. Music. 

The day was pleasant — the sun not too hot — 
the air delighiful. Mr. Webster’s speech was 
not delivered with much energy, and was not re- 
ceived with much applause. Everybody seemed 
intent upon enjoyment. Groups gathered in the 
shade under the trees, or strolled carelessly 
through the grounds, seemingly heedless of the 
danger impending over the Union, and indiffer- 
ent to the Herculean efforts of our great States- 
man to prevent it from bursting to “ everlasting 
smash.” * 


Inroterance.—The Washington Union rejoices 
that the Eva is not permitted to circulate in the 
Southern States, and seems anxious also to re- 
strict the circulation of the Southern Press in that 
region. The sentiment of Thomas Jefferson, that 
“error of opinion may be tolerated when reason 
is left free to combat it,” finds no response in the 
breast of the editor of the “ sole organ of the De- 
mocracy at the seat of Government.” The spirit 
of despotism is the same in all ages. The liberty 
of the press is the terror of tyrants the world 
over. The Union has doubtless a high opinion 
of the intelligence and judgment of the Southern 
people, but it has a queer way of paying them a 
compliment. It evidently fears to bestow upon 
them more truth than it concomprehend. Would 
it not be well to establish a censorship of the 
press in this land of Freedom? We would not 
probably have to go far to find a person who 
would fill the office of censor with alacrity. * 








Fuaitive Stave Case In WESTCHESTER. — We 
see by the Register and Examiner that a fugitive 
slave case occurred there last Saturday morning. 
A young colored woman named Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, who had been convicted at last January 
court of the larcency of some money, and sn- 
tenced to five months’ imprisonment in the county 
jail, was discharged on Saturday morning, at 4 
o'clock. She was immediately arrested at the 
prison door, by Milton Lapham, acting as deputy 
United States Marshal, and taken before Jas. L. 
Jones, Esq , United States Commissioner, charged 
with being a fugitive from labor, from Newcas- 
tle county, iu the State of Delaware. Here, with- 
out friends, without counsel, with no one present 
but the Commissioner, the Marshal, the claimant, 
or his agent, and his counsel, F’. Pennington, Esq_, 
in an almost ‘incredibly short space of time she 
was delivered to the claimant or his agent, who 
put her into a close wagon and drove rapidly from 
the State.— Philadelphia Sun. 

The Westchester Record complains that the 
rules of the prison were violated by admitting any 
one but @ public officer or a clergymen to a con- 
vict, (the claimant, George McCune, having been 
admitted to identify her,) and the hour at which 
she was delivered, before 4 o’clock in the morning, 
being unusual. It also complains of the girl hav- 
ing no counsel or witnesses ; also, that the girl’s 
term of sentence expired at 12 o'clock, while the 
prison authorities detained her till 4 next morn- 
ing. bed 





Tue CLERGY INTERFERING IN Poritics—Rev. 
Dr. Plummer, of Baltimore, has written a strong 
Union letter, which is published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, and warmly praised by all Union-loving 
papers. " 

Tue Sournern Stanparp is the title of a new 
secession paper just started at Charleston, South 
Carolina, the first number of which has reached 
us. B.C. Pressley is the editor. It presents » 





For the National Era. 


PRAYER. 


——— 


BY MISS PHOEBE CAREY. 


Fainter, fainter, all the while, 
On us beams her patient smile ; 
Brighter, as each day returns, 
In her cheek the crimson burus ; 
And her ever fond caress 

Hath more c'inging tenderness— 
Saviour, Saviour, unto her, 
Draw thou near and minister! 


And when on the crumbling sand 

Of life’s shore her feet shall stand, 
When the death-stream’s heavy surge 
Moans for her its solemn dirge, 

And our earthly love must shrink, 
Trembling backward, from the brink— 
Saviour, Saviour, take her hand, 

That her feet may firmly stand! 


Hold it kindly in thine own, 

Gently, gently, lead her down, 

And when o’er that solemn sea 
Safely she has walked with thee, 
Nearing to that other shore 

Whence a voice has called her o’er— 
Saviour, Saviour, from the tide, . 
Aid her up the heavenly side! 


Lead her on that glowing way, 
Brighter than the path of day, 
Where of old the martyrs came 
Shining on a path of flame; 

Where a thousand saints have trod 
Towards the city of our God— 
Saviour, till her wanderings cease, 
On the eternal hills of peace ! 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


“OUR MANIFEST DESTINY” AND DUTY, 





We have seen the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
our Nation’s birthday. Within the life-time of 
men then born, the large prophecy of our Fathers’ 
hopes has been abundantly fulfilled. Their ac- 
tual frontier was the Allegheny mountains ; their 
prospect reached the waters of the Mississippi. 
Our border already lies upon the shore of the 
Pacific, and all the temperate region of the Conti- 
nent and its islands lie within our grasp. Na- 
tional dominion is a matter of races, under a ne- 
cessary law that determines the distribution of 
men, a8 of animals and vegetables, according to 
adaptation. However title and possession are 
obtained, natural fitness settles the question of 
occupancy. Nations by any chance mislocated, 
or by misgovernment become incapable, are by 
the order of the world expelled or extinguished. 
The story of Canaan is rehearsed in every age of 
the world, wherever and whenever the stage is 
ready for the action. And the after-piece follows 
under the same law. As Jerusalem was destroyed, 
so the Moors were ultimately banished from Spain, 
and the descendants of their conquerors are now, 
in their turn, at the mercy of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can. The law manifests its absoluteness every 
way. It is not in the accidents of battle, nor even 
in eminent administrative policy, to determine the 
geographical relations of a people. The Nor- 
mans conquered England, and have known how 
to retain the Government and shape its policy ; 
but the Saxon holds the territory, and it is not 
in the nature of things to allow of his displace- 
ment. The children of that race are in their na- 
ture democratic, and they are as inevitably 
Protestant. The Norman changes not the spirit 
of his religion, however he may change its given 
name, for the simple reason that he is still a Nor- 
man. He may organize a formal aristocracy in 
the Government, and insert the divine right of 
kings, and supremacy in matters of faith into the 
authorized creed ; but democracy is still no more 
suppressed than the Saxon blood is extinguished. 

There is a rule of right for nations as for indi- 
viduals; and national retribution, proved by 
every page of history, establishes the idea of a 
national morality, substantially conforming to 
the familiar teaching of every man’s conscience. 
Men’s private duties conform to their social in- 
terests, and there isa positive law which rules the 
society of nations. Nevertheless, strength and 
fitness settle the antagonism of tribes of men, 
just as “ might makes right,” among the fowls of 
the air, the trees of the forest, and the beasts of 
the field. 

The cultivation of the earth must proceed, the 
cumberers of the ground must give place to its 
fruitfal occupants, until the varieties of men shall 
each find their appropriate place, and universal 
social harmony arises out of universal physical 
adjustments. 

But the method of Providence does not, for all 
this, reverse the laws of conscience. The proph- 
ets who denounced bondage and oppression upon 
Israel for its sins, added the retribution which 
should fall upon the Assyrian nation for the crime 
of that enslavement and oppression. The law is 
unchanged, for it rests in ‘‘ the necessary rela- 
tions of things.” God does not depend upon the 
people whom he seems most to favor; if they fail 
in the trial of prosperity, they must give place 
to better instruments, and answer for their delin- 
quencies besides, to the hard justice which the 
world’s law administers. 

Our inference is, that the march of the Ameri- 
can empjge is onward; and annexation, by one 
means or another, inevitable, until the limit is 
reached which Nature interposes. There we 
must cease to aggregate States; and if we go far- 
ther for the pride of dominion, it will be only in 
the way of a system of dependent provinces, 
which seems quite as impotable as impolitic for 
our people. 

If we are right here, then, the question of ex- 
tension of our territorial dominion is not the 
matter for debate and strife between the men of 
conflicting principles and policies who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of thenation. The rule of 
scientific classification holds here, as in other 
things, like with like easily and safely congre- 
gates ; and it is not quantity or extent which gov- 
erns the natural policy, but such resemblance and 
affinity as makes harmony and unity. All the 
men of the earth who are close in kindred will 
dwell together better than apart; and no breadth 
of contiguous domain, (having suitable condi- 
tions,) will divide or enfeeble them. In fact, the 
families of the earth must be grouped according 
to their affinities and relations to physical geogra- 
phy before they can be settled, and in this neces- 
sity they will find their surest protection from 
the mutual mischief of their national dispari- 
ties. Identity is not necessary to brotherhood, 
nor confusion of differences to harmony of rela- 
tions. A well-poised variety makes the true uni- 
ty, and national differences are just as necessary 
and as happy as individual. They are the same 
principle applied to masses, which we recognise 
and accept in relation to single men. 

Inhabitation therefore is controlled by an abso- 
lute physical law, but institutions and civil and 
social government take their form from moral 
causes, and these are so much within our manage- 
ment that we are fully responsible for them. 
There is no law of nature, no condition of locali- 
ty, no principle of climate or of physical geogra- 
phy, which compels or authorizes the relations of 
the higher law. Morals are superior by God’s 
ordination to matter, just as the laws of life over- 
ride those of the inert elements. No man’s 
wrongs are necessary to any other man’s rights. 
The blunder is as great as the crime. The Cre- 
ator never intended nor allowed the differences 
between men to be the cause of war between 
them. As the members of the human body have, 
each, 2 various office and unlike capacities, yet 
are linked together in healthy sympathies, and 
act together in harmonious uses, so in the scheme 
of human societies ‘“‘we are all members one of 
another.” 

There is a system of life conformable to the 
design of our Maker, and as fall of blessing and 
beauty as he is of beneficence. We must find it, 
and obey it. The hostilities of color, caste, and 
condition, must be suspended. Every man must 
be secured in the use of his own body and mind, 
and helped to the best use of them; every man 
must be invested with the necessary means of the 
best life he is capable of, and no conflicting rights 
or claims must be heldsacred. The world now is 

quite as capable of ordering its policy as it was 
in the barbarous ages, surely. Men must be kept 








Very neat appearance. * 





out of crime and despair—out of prisons and 





poor-houses—by their felt interests in good or- 
der and assured attainment of property. Consti- 
tutions must be shaped according to good con- 
science, and laws conformed to man’s nature and 
necessities, rather than to the conservatism of 
property and opinions, as they are. In a word, 
the idea in the Declaration of Independence must 
be realized and justified, for it is as good for 
reformation ag for revolution, and is true, how- 
ever our conduct may contradict it, and must 
therefore be inaugurated in our social and politi- 
cal system throughout. 

Heaven help the man who holds its annuncia- 
tion to be a mere rhetorical flourish—crucifying 
the Saviour is not quite so bad as scoffing at him; 
and we turn the cutting edge of the same judg- 
ment to him that answers a necessity of our na- 
ture and a pledge and promise of the Divine Mas- 
ter with the cool criticism of “ visionary !” 

Senior. 


——_—_———- 


SLAVERY. 


Stavery began everywhere in fraud and vio- 
lence ; it could begin no otherwise ; it is not the 
abuse of any natural law or order, but a war upon 
them ; it is not the perversion of uny true or ae 
cessary relation or system, but the overthrow of 
all of nature’s socittary ordinances and institu- 
tions. If it were like the case of a child’s liberty 
tog severely restrained or too long withheld, or 
like tyranny in marriage, or even like political 
despotism, it would still, in principle, be but a 
matter of degrees, anl not of essence, however 
monstrous in idea or intolerable in fact, and 
would require amendment only, and not abolition ; 
but its foundation is aid in wrong, and the whole 
fabric is one “stone of offence” piled upon an- 
other, till the last possibility of outrage is 
reached, and “the abomination of desolation 
standeth in the holy place.” 

In parental, marital, and civil government, 
power is intrusted to rulers for necessary ends, 
and upon conditions and with safeguards which 
may secure faithful and beneficent administra- 
tion. In these natural institutions, authority is 
vested on such grounds and to sach uses, that the 
assent of the governed party may be justly as- 
sumed, even where it is not and cannot be ex- 
pressly stipulated and contracted. The human 
infant is comniitted by the ordinance of nature 
into the hands, and subjected to the control, of 
parents, in the utmost incapacity for self-defence ; 
without equivalents for exchange, and without 
capacity to recompense the benefits it claims, but 
dependent utterly, until developed into maturity 
of mind and body by the party against whom he is 
at last to claim independence and self-service. 
Nature has decreed that liberty shall be inalien- 
able. It cannot' be purchased by any benefits or 
forfeited for any difference of capability. The 
instincts which execute the purposes of creation 
provide protectign for innocent helplessness ; and, 
rebuking the false philosophy of slavery, the pa- 
rent becomes the child’s slave, the benefactor is 
made the bondman of the beneficiary. 

In the Divine constitution, it is everywhere 
the rule that “the elder shall serve the younger,” 
and “the greatest shall be the servant of all.” So, 
the angels minister to men, and the heroes of the 
human race, in every grade and sphere of good- 
ness, render their lives in service and sacrifice 
for the world that lies below him. In truth, 
power in either God or man would be monstrous 
if it existed for any other than beneficent uses. 
Self is neither the beginning nor the end of be- 
ing. Life is a fountain that is in perpetual out- 
flow; it knows and needs no ebb tide, for the 
bountiful heavens supply it. But slavery builds 
itself upon the opposite idea, affronting God’s 
truth with its profance falsehood. It claims a 
property in the objects of its care, and denying 
all the duty that rans current with Heaven’s en- 
dowments, ani refusing all kindness to depend- 
ents, it dares to count its selfish care as so much 
cost of purchase, turns superiority into hostility, 
and treacherously makes advantage of every dif- 
ference which was given “from grace to grace ;” 
pleading in the face of Heaven, where only infe- 
riors can have service from superiors, its higher 
nature for lus lower life ! 

The rights of rational beings do not rest, as 
the system falsely assumes, upon equality of fac- 
ulties, or of their development, but upon equality 
of nature; and then all difference in individ- 
uals is in the difference of wants, and so, in favor 
of the most needy. Every faculty given brings 
with ita charter for its free use. As surely as 
God gave the eye for light and the lungs for air, 
he intended the largest life for every capacity of 
the human soul. Would any competent mechanic 
insert wheels and pullies, screws and levers, in 
his machine, which must not work to any end, or 
in any service? Or would be waste material in 
giving any one excessive and dangerous strength, 
incompatible with the integrity and harmony of 
the whole? Slavery, by maiming the mind and re- 
straining the best affections of the heart, insults 
and resists the Maker of the man,-and compels 
the truth of Heaven to obey the lie of earth. 

If the African, or the Celt, or any other race, 
is inferior to the Saxon, to the entire extent of 
the difference abate the responsibilities and the 
trusts reposed in them, but do not prey upon 
them in the manner of the beast with his victim. 
Remember that the reciprocities of man with man 
are demanded here, and that humanity was made 
capable of every kind of good, that it might by 
every means attain to it. 

-No man must say, I withhold liberties and 
rights from other men because they are incapa- 
ble of them, while he in fact does so for his own 


use. 
Slavery is still an anomaly and a falsehood in 


every shift and under every pretence. No trath 
will cover it. Men do not seize upon the imbe- 
ciles of their own caste to make merchandise of 
them, but to guard and govern them for ¢heir ben- 
efit. Over childhood authority is exerted, and 
the produce of its labor may be appropriated ; but 
the child is none the less the heir of its own earn- 
ings, and all its father’s wealth besides. Here is 
a difference that scouts the pretended analogy, 
and rebukes its imposture. If the African be in- 
capable of equality in civil and social relations, 
that natural incapacity will assuredly prevent 
the usurpation. Turn him free into the field of 
civilized competition, and it will not be necessary 
to take from him anything that he has, in order 
to prevent him from taking anything which he 
has not, and cannot hold if by any accident it 
were put within his grasp. They are slaves 
now, without capital, combination, orlearning. If 
the stimulus of wages for work should fail to ex- 
cite to industry, the power of punishment which 
avails now still remains. Society can protect 
itself as well as individuals can, and has the same 
rights, and it may use them more wisely and effi- 
ciently. If the whip is necessary now to make 
the slave earn his master’s bread, it might justify 
itself by such authority to make him earn his 
own ; and at the worst, the burden of the worth- 
less would be borne, just as it is now, by the ag- 
gregate of the prosperous and successful. The 
argument that answers objections is supplied by 
the system itself everywhere, and better ones 
abound, for these worst would not be needed. 

Nor is the alleged insensibility of the subjects 
to the evils of their condition good for anything 
in reply to the whole case. The system is now 
warring with truth, religion, progress, as much 
and even more deplorably than with the slave’s 
rights and interests. To sustain it, the Bible is 
prostituted, and a!l principle is perverted. Men 
are envouraged to teach that the highest law 
known to the world is inexpedient, and that re- 
vealed truth is indifferent to all the sins and suf- 
ferings of master and slave; and so, “the word of 
God is made of none effect,” for the sake of this 
established wrong, and we lose its power for all 
the purposes for which it was given. Religion 
becomes, through the rule of construction thus 
countenanced, a mere matter of metaphysics, and 
morals and conduct are not only deprived of its 
light and authority, but are absolutely nullified 
by it, whenever a wrong well circumstanced lifts 
its brazen front, and defies the truth of reason 
and 





apostles had a word of condemnation for Roman 
and Greek and Barbarian slavery, which extend- 
ed to life and limb at the discretion of utter des- 
pots; and terrible are the necessities of the sys- 
tem which so muddies the waters of our spirit 
life. 

The progress of national prosperity, the peace 
of our own country, and the hopes of the uprising 
masses of Europe and of the world, are all injuri- 
ously affected by it. The slave’s alleged incapa- 
city is no relief for- all this, but rather, the 
allegation is the cause of it all; and so the 
wrong reacts, and those for whom it is inflicted 
suffer equally by the rebound of the blow they 
strike. 

But, when the abstract principle is conceded, 
the obstinate wrong-doer turns from the Aban- 
doned outworks, and fortifies the admitted evil in 
its own existence. “It is upon us, and we cannot 
get rid of it.” If that is all true, it is time to 
learn by it the defects of the system of things 
which has no remedy for such a wrong, and no 
provision for such rights as are thus invaded. If 
that ulcer keeps you alive now, look to your con- 
stitution, reform your whole system, for it eats 
and spreads while it gives vent to so much dis- 
ease and mischief. The knowledge which com- 
pels that confession should lead to something even 
more and better than the mere legal emancipation 
of the slave ; it should awaken the masters to the 
amendment of their own order and institutions. 
For a system that must maintain itself at such 
vast expense to both the tyrant and the victim 
parties to the wrong must perish by its own ex- 
haustion, if it is not sooner destroyed by force of 
the natural order which it antagonizes. 

What would become of human society, if the 
parent must enslave his child to defend himself— 
if the husband must imbrute his wife to maintain 
his authority? And how mean and miserable 
that political economy which cannot take care of 
its criminals, its idiots, and the inferior classes 
in its community! How paltry the pretence to 
truth and reason, of institutions which put socie- 
ty permanently on the footing of civil war, and 
make all its intervals of outward peace a mere 
suspension of hostilities, awaiting the fitting sea- 
son to take the field! Slavery is the force of the 
grasp so firm that the blow can be suspended and 
delayed ; it is to-day a war as absolute as it was 
in the hunting grounds of Africa, when its vic- 
tims were first subdued. A society or community 
which cannot organize its existing varieties of 
men and diversity of interests into peace, is a 
miserable failure for all purposes. The sphere 
of Government there is a dead match for the 
sphere of commerce, in which men, women, and 
children, are treated as commodities, by the peo- 
ple who also hold them to be immortal spirits and 
fellow-heirs of the same religious hope with them- 
selves ! 

Slavery is a violation of the laws of nature, a 
wrong to its victim, and asin against the Crea- 
tor. Men may be too ignorant to discover the 
remedy, or too weak to apply it with success; but 
it is wickedness and madness to pervert the truth 
of reason, and “evepy word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God,” to defend it. The estab- 
lished evil is worse than any change made for its 
removal can be. Everything helps in the per- 
formance of duty, for the system of existence is 
ruled in harmony with truth and justice. The 
rule is, first “cease to do evil,” and then “earn 
to do well.” Doing well is so safe, and takes such 
good care of itself and its consequences, that we 
may begin before we know how, in the certainty 
that we shall find the right road by steadily press- 
ing in the right direction. Senior. 


MR. WILMOT— PHILADELPHIA POLITICIANS, 


The resolutions of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic Convention, approving and sustaining “ ail 
the Compromise measures,” which we quoted in 
our last, were adopted at Reading, at the time and 
place of nominating their candidates for Govern- 
or and Canal Commissioner. Mr. Wilmot was 
not a member of that Convention, but of the 
other, held by the same party at Harrisburgh for 
the nomination of Judges for the Supreme Court 
of the State. And here he said, “he could not 
give in his adhesion to all the resolutions passed 
by that (the Reading) Convention. Resolutions 
adopted in Democratic Conventions, now-a-days, 
were treated with but little respect, at home or 
abroad. He hoped for better things.” He said 
he would support the nominations made at that 
Convention. 

The telegraph report says that “pending the 
discussion upon the mode of balloting for candi- 
dates, Mr. Brewer of Franklin made an assault 
upon the political faith of the Hon. David Wil- 
mot, which was rebuked by the Convention amid 
a storm of hisses and cries of “ Shame!” 

“Mr. Wilmot arose, on leave given, and made 
a dignified and effective explanation of his course 
of conduct in the Congress of 1848.” 

We make this explanation, to prevent any mis- 

constructisn of Mr. Wilmot, which might arise 
from our last week’s notice of Pennsylvania poli- 
tics, in which his connection with the proceedings 
of the Democratic Conventions is incidentally 
mentioned. 
The North American and The News, leading 
Whig journals of Philadelphin, are very zealous- 
ly busy with the proof that the Whig Convention 
resolutions are quite as servile and submissive as 
the Pennsylvanian claims those passed by the 
Democratic Convention to be. The North Ameri- 
can displays them in parallel columns, and asks 
the judgment of the world whether those of its 
party “could be stronger, more positive, or more 
comprehensive” in pledges and prostrations to the 
South. It attacks the Democrats with the great- 
est vigor, not to say venom, for their coalitions 
with the Free-Soilers in those Northern States 
in which they are greatly in the minority, and 
charges home upon the Pennsylvania candidate 
for Governor the crime of voting in commenda- 
tion of the Wilmot Proviso in his place as Senator 
of the State, and for the law of that State which 
denies the use of their jails for the detention of 
fugitive slaves ; and, besides, makes the most of 
the fact that the Harrisburgh Convention “ did 
not repudiate Mr. David Wilmot, the author of 
the Proviso and the fomenter of all this sectional 
discord !” 

The North American is & mammoth daily, and 
feels its dependence upon the mercantile interest 
of the city. It is profuse in professions of loyal- 
ty to the Union, and makes a display of its con- 
tempt for abolitionism. It does all that it can do 
in its ambiguous position. It denies “ hostility 
to the South,” charged upon it by the Pennsylva- 
nian; and the charge of “ hatred to the South is 
repelled by its absurdity and untruth ;” and it re- 
gards ‘‘ the rights of the South as sacred as our 
own ;” and it begs “our Southern friends to re- 
member,” and more of the same sort of appeal in 
in every article. =. 

It is awkward, indeed, to have Governor John- 
ston for its candidate, and the whole Free-Soil 
vote in expectancy ; but this only affects the de- 
fence ; the assault upon the enemy remains none 
the less available with the “South” and its mer- 
cantile liegemen at home; and the Democratic 
champions have Hale and Sumner and Chase and 
Rantoul and Wilmot, with Whitcomb, Julian, 
Shields, and John Van Buren, thrust at them 
daily for explanation—the argument ad hominem 
pressed ad nauseum upon the rival beggars for 
Southern approbation. The truth is, that the 
People of Pennsylvania have compelled both par- 
ties in turn to do the most unaccountable things, 
and the leaders have to fight naked in the arena: 
with offensive weapons only, and the blood flows 
freely at every blow on both sides. Each party 
has a great deal of truth to tell their Southern 
masters of each other, and a great deal of lying to 
do for themselves. Pennsylvania is so naturally, 
absolutely, and inevitably anti-slavery, that her 
politicians, who have expectations which depend 
upon the South, are in a pitiable plight. In mu- 
tual accusation they are grand and terrible, but 
in self-defence they are weak and contemptible. 
We sometimes wonder that “the South” toler- 
ates them at all, but slaveholding isa queer sys- 
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tem; it implies no confidences and no honesty, 
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The masters are content to allow the liberty of 
religion, lying, picking and stealing, and neglect 
of duty behind backs, for what can be made out 
of the gang under the whip. Congress and the 
cotton field, well managed by the overseers, pay 
up for all small losses and petty infidelities. 

The Philadelphia newspapers of both sides 
may vie with each other till election day in zeal 
for “the Union,” filling a column every day with 
the argument which convicts each other of Abo- 
litionism, if it will pay, and nobody will greatly 
care, for the country will vote upon principle and 
instinct, with or against party management, and 
the end is about the same. The legislation and 
the sentiment of the State steadily advances in 
liberalism ; and those who have their interest in 
that direction will always accommodate them- 
selves accordingly. 

Just now, while all this paltry strife of emula- 
tive meanness 1s proceeding in the city, Colonel 
Bigler, the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
stands upon his votes for the Wilmot Proviso, and 
the hindrance of slave-hunting, before the rural 
Democracy, very conformably; and Governor 
Johnston, who represents himself, and controls 
the Whig party, takes the responsibility of pro- 
.tecting Pennsylvania from disgraceful submis- 
sions, and openly avows his own freedom, which 
in a politician is the next thing to, nay, the same 
thing as, demanding it for the slaves of the South- 
ern plantations. He tells the public that the 
Fugitive Slave Law is just as open to amendment 
as the Tariff Act of 1846, and quite as sife a 
subject of discussion and legislation; and we 
have our guess that Colonel Bigler will hardly 
pronounce it sacred and inviolable. 

We sincerely pity all slaves, white and black; 
but this does not hinder us from sympathizing as 
sincerely with their masters, so far as their irri- 
tation and disgust are provoked; but we turn 
away, sick of the game, as from a dog-fight, when 
we see the South standing complacently with a 
bone in its clutched fist, to throw to the victor in 
such a scuffle as is going on between the North 
American and the Pennsylvanian. 


_——— 


CLERICAL HUMANITY. 


It gives us no pleasure to record the following 
sentiments, which show how little of the spirit of 
Christ is possessed by their authors. A weak, 
timid, temporizing policy is not the sort to grap- 
ple with giant evils which demand a remedy. So 
did not the Great Teacher. He denounced, boldly 
the high priests and scribes, exposing their hy- 
pocrisy, their pride, and their ambition. Chris- 
tianity demands an abandonment of Selfishness, 
Lust, and Avarice ; and he who admits either pas- 
sion, or justifies or excuses them, is not a correct 
teacher of the doctrines of the New Testament: 
What wonder that Infidelity prevails, when such 
doctrines as the following are taught by reverend 
divines and Doctors of Divinity? It is evident 
that there are some things hid from the wise and 
prudent, which are revealed unto babes: 

Rev. Gardner Spring, New-York: “If by one 
prayer I could liberate every slave in the world, 
I would not dare do it.” 

Rey. Dr. Parker, Philadelphia: “ There are no 
evils in slavery but such as are inseparable from 
any other relation in civil and social life.” 

Rev. Dr. Moses Stuart, Andover: “ Many 
Southern slaveholders are true Christians, and 
sending back a fugitive to them is not like restor- 
ing one to an idolatrous people. We may pity 
the fugitive, yet the Mosaic law does not author- 
ize the rejection of the claims of the slaveholders 
to their stolen or strayed property.” 

Rey. William M. Rogers, Boston: “ When the 
slave asks me to stand between him and his master, 
what does he ask? He asks me to murder a na- 
tion’s life; and I will not do it, because I have a 
conscience—because there is a God” 

Rev. William Crowell, Waterville: “Do not 
allow excessive sympathies for a few hundred fu- 
gitives to bind you so as to risk increased suffer- 
ing to the millions already in chains.” 

Rev. Dr. Taylor, New Haven: “ Have I not 
shown to you it is lawful to deliver up, in compli- 
ance with the laws, fugitive slaves, for the high, 
the great, the momentous interest of the Southern 
States?” 

Rev. Bishop Hopkins, Vermont: “ Slavery is 
warranted by the Old Testament. What effect 
has the gospel in doing away with slavery ? 
None whatever.” 

Rev. Orville Dewey: “Your right to be free 
is not absolute, unqualified, irrespective of all 
consequences. Personal rights ought to be sacrifi- 
ced to the general good.” 

Alexander Campbell: “ I am fully aware, that 
there is a text in some Bibles that is not in mine. 
Professed Abolitionists have made more use of it 
than of any passage in the Bible. [t came, how- 
ever, as I trace it, from St. Voltaire, and was bap- 
tized by Thomas Jefferson, and since almost uni- 
versally regarded as canonical authority—‘ A// 
men are born free and equal? ” 

We have great respect for Dr. Campbell; but, 
with all due deference, we entertain the opinion 
that Christianity taught the doctrine of the equal- 
ity of all men, before Voltaire or Thomas Jeffer- 
son existed. It has always seemed to us that 
Democracy owes its existence to the Bible. His- 
tory teaches that in the feudal ages, previous to 
the Reformation and the discovery of the art of 
printing, when the Word of Truth was read only 
by the learned men and cloistered monks, and its 
benign influence was not shed broadcast over the 
earth as now, the nobles regarded the peasantry 
ag their hondsmen, who were honored, not dis- 
graced, by paying them homage. The serfs were 
held as chattels—as part of the estate—to be sold 
with the estate. But the Reformation and the in- 
vention of printing opened up a new view to man- 
kind. The authoritative command of Scripture 
came, “As ye would that others should do to you, 
do ye even so to them” — placing all upon a com- 
mon platform, and showing evidently that there 
is but one rule to govern both the servant and the 
Lord. It may well be doubted whether a despo- 
tism could exist on whose ponderous wheels this 
golden rule was engraved. The spirit of liberty 
also breathes through all the poetry and elo- 
quence of the Bible, and nowhere will be found 
more lofty invective against Oppression. The 
spirit of Despotism and the spirit of Christianity 
are antagonistic, and cannot be reconciled ; one 
teaches revenge, the other forgiveness ; one per- 
mits injury to a neighbor, the other bids you love 
your neighbor as yourself, and love worketh no 
ill—it calls down blessings, not curses. The doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence are le- 
gitimate deductions from the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, and to argue otherwise is to degrade its 
spirit below the humane impulses of humanity. 
It seems to us that this position is too plain to re- 
quire argument. * 


Senior. 








Emancrpatep Staves—Mr. Corry, a gentle- 
man who has recently been a resident of Lewis 
county, Missouri, where he had been a slave- 
holder, was in our town last week for the purpose 
of giving security for the good behaviour of a fam- 
ily of negroes, who had been emancipated by him, 
and are about to be settled in Cedar township, in 
this county, about four miles south of Salem, 
consisting of s man and his wife and eight chil- 
dren, valued at the round sum of eight thousand 
dollars. Mr. C.is a native of Georgia, and has 
lived nearly all his life in slave States, and con- 
sequently it cannot be from any prejudices of 
early education that he has been induced to libe- 
rate his slaves, but from motives of the purest 

lanthropy. 

Pear. C. oniis purchasing land in Cedar town- 
ship.— Fort Madison (Iowa,) Statesman. 


The course of Mr. Corry is deserving of all 
praise, and we hope his example will become con- 
tagious. Were his conduct generally imitated, 
the work of emancipation would be easy, peaceful, 
and honorable. Slavery would cease without 
strife or bloodshed, and the result would be a 
blessing to all concerned. When will men learn 
to practice the golden rule, and do unto others as 
they would have others do unto them? * 





Pennsyivania.—T he North American propounds 
the following pointed questions. We hope the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, Colonel Big- 
ler, will “ face the music,” and avow his opinions 
boldly : * 

«Ig Col. Bigler in favor of the Fugitive Slave 
Law as it now stands, without modification or 


amendment? 

“ Ig Col. Bigler prepared to repudiate his vote 
on the gct of 1847, denying the jails of this State 
to Fugitive Slaves? 

“Ig Col. Bigler ready to disavow his vote in 





the State Senate in favor of the Wilmot Proviso ?”’ 
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On Tuesday the 28th ult. a public dinner was 
given to Mr. Webster at Capon Springs, Virgin. 
ia, at which of course he made a speech jp sup- 
port of the Constitution and denunciatory of dis. 
unionists. It is in his usual vigorous style 
After speeches from Hon. Mr. Barney of Balti. 
more, Hon. L. C. Levin, and Sir Tlenry L. Bul. 
wer,a Mr. Bruce, who was present, gave 
toast : 


“The Fugitive Slave Law—upon its faithfy) 
execution depends the perpetuity of the Unj : 

“ Mr. Webster again addressed the iets 
declaring that that law was constitutional’; 
that it should be enforced 2s well as any —_ 
law. He declared that if the North wilful ee 
aside that part of the Constitution. the § hers 
would not be bound any longer by the com tg 
The whole Constitution was binding on a 
one party ‘breaks it, the other party is disch., 
from the compact. A bargain broken on ONE vide 
was broken on all sides. He continued hig Sy eech 
for some time in the further maintenance that t > 
Constitution in all its parts was equally binding 
on all, and that no one section of it could hea = 
aside, or violated, without destroying the whole * 

Boldly spoken. The Fugitive Slave Lay ig 
constitutional. Mr. Webster pronounces jt ¢; 
and, in the opinion of many, Mr. Webster’s ho. 
hests and those of the Constitution are equally 
binding upon all “good citizens.” And yet no 
longer ago than the 7th of March, 1850, this same 
Mr. Webster, when speaking of the provision of 
the Constitution for the surrender of fugitives 
from labor, delivered himself in the United States 
Senate in this wise: 

“| have always thought that the Constitution 
addressed itself to the Legislatures of the States 
themselves, or to the States themselves, It aa,, 
that those persons escaping to other States shul| 
be delivered up, and I confess I have always been 
of the opinion that it was an injunction upon the 
States themselves. When it is said that a pers: n 
escaping into another State, and becoming ther: 
fore within the jurisdiction of that State, shall 
be delivered up, it seems to me the import of the 
passage is, that the State itself, in obedience to 
the Constitution, shall cause him to be delivered 
up. That is my judgment.” 

In addition to this opinion of Mr. Webster. we 
published last week that of Chief Justice Hory 
blower of New Jersey against its constitutional; 
ty. Hon. Robert Rantoul, jr, late a United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, whose De 
mocracy was endorsed by Father Ritchie unti! 
he found that he could not mould him to his pur 
poses, pronounces it unconstitutional; and the 
following extract from a recent speech at Toledo 
Ohio, by Judge Spalding, of that State, expresses 
his opinion with great ability and plainness: 

“The Secretary of State has claimed receni|y 
in his Buffalo speech that the Constitution yc 
quires that fugitive slaves ‘suouLD BE KEIRA; 

“Mr. Webster is a great lawyer, but he cannot 
read plain English any better than you or m 

“The Constitution has no such provision, and 
the debates, as taken down by Mir. Madison, sho, 
that it was never intended that the free States shoul 
be sudjected to the trouble or expense of returning 1) 
fugitives. The free States simply stipulated, hy 1) 
adoption of the Constitution, that they would rfrai 
from interposing any hindrance to the recovery of | 
gitive slaves by their masters, when they should reel 
‘what they consider to be their property, within t/ 
bounds of free territory. 

“ The clause in the Constitution is a prohibi 
tion upon the free States from interfering active 
ly in behalf of the slave; and it may be consider 
ed as suspending or abrogating so much of the 
law of Nature as would give to the slave his fre 
dom whenever he could plant his ‘foot upon the 
soil of a free State. But it is no warrant to Con 
gress to enact any law upon the subject, least: 01 
alla law that disgraces civilization, and inflicts 
pains and penalties upon the free citizens in our 
free States, if they shall attempt to exercise the 
commonest acts of charity. 

“As a judicial officer in the State of Ohi 
sworn to support the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as to administer justice impartially 
between the rich and the poor, if called on to act 
in the premises, I would set at liberty os many 
fagitive slaves, apprehended in our State, under 
the late act of Congress, as could be brought be 
fore me on kabeas corpus. I believe the law ti 
be wholly nugatory and void; and holding it to 
be a clear violation of the Constitution of my 
country, and opposed to the genius of our free in 
stitutions, | could not strike down the sacred 
guaranties of personal freedom, or inflict so much 
of a wound upon the sovereignty and indepeni 
ence of the State of Ohio as to permit the United 
States officers within her jurisdiction to encircl 
with chains of iron either colored persons o1 
court houses when | should be called upon to ad 
minister justice.” 

These opinions are worthy of attention, and 
show that Mr. Webster’s present position cannoi 
be maintained. A 


as q 


harge 1 


——— 
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The following resolutions were offered by Hon 
L. D. Campbell, and adopted, at a meeting of th 
Whigs of Butler county, held at the Court Hous 
in Hamilton, on Saturday, the 28th of June 

Resolved, That one Presidential term—opposi 
tion to the exercise of powers by the Executiv 
not clearly and explicitly conferred by the Con 
stitution, and to any interference, direct or indi 
rect, on the part of the Executive, with the Legis 
lative Department of the Government, through 
the exercise of the veto power or otherwise—ar 
well known principles of the Whig party; and 
that experience teaches us the importance of ai 
hering to them, and of. endeavoring to enforce: 
them practically. 

Resolved, That protection to all the various in 
dustrial interests of our own country—a circula 
ting medium of bank notes always convertible int: 
gold or silver at the will of the holder—an exten 
sion of the facilities of our external and internal 
commerce, and especially the improvement of th 
long-neglected rivers and harbors of the Missi 
sippi Valley—are measures of the Whig party 
to the untiring support of which we hereby renes 
our pledge. 

Resolved, That whilst it is our desire that al 
the rights of each State of the Federal Union 
guarantied by the Constitution, should be main- 
tained in good faith, yet we object, as of right we 
may, to all laws which impose upon the citiz°ns 
of the free States or upon the General Govern 
ment any of the burdens or responsibilities o! 
slavery—an institution belonging exclusively t¢ 
the States where it exists, subject only to their 
control, with which we disclaim any right under 
the Constitution to interfere, and in the support 
of which we are in no manner bound to give our 
aid. 

Resolved, That we but repeat the well-known 
principle of the Whig party, in reiterating ‘he 
declaration that Congresshas power to exclule 
slavery from al! the Territories of the Gener! 
Government; and, as living witnesses of the bene 
fits our people have received from the Ordinance 
of 87, we believe that Congress should provide 
against the extension of slavery into any of our 
Territories which have hitherto been free. 

Resolved, That the Law of Congress, commonly 
called the Fugitive Slave Law, is, in the lan- 
guage of Gov. Ford’s Message of Decemer, |” 
“objectionable, because it makes slavery 4 Ni- 
tional instead of a State institution, by requiring 
the costs of reclaiming the fugitive slave in some 
instances to be paid out of the National Treasury 
because it attempts to make ex-parte testimon) 
taken in another jurisdiction, final and conciusiv¢ 
in cases where its effect may be to enslave 4 min 
and his posterity for all time, and commits the 
decision of this question of civil liberty to ollicers 
not selected for their judicial wisdom or exp® 
rience; because it attempts to compel the citizens 
of free States to aid in arresting and returning “ 
slavery the man who is only fl-cing for li/erty . 
the same manner as they would rightfully 
bound to aidin arresting a man flzeing /rom J" 
tice, sharged with the commission of a /igh 67" 
or miidemeanor ; and because in the mode of oe 
and in other particulars the law is contrary t0 '"" 
genius and spirit of our free institutions, 
therefore dangerous to free and slave States, *" 
consequently ought to be amended or repel’ 
and that whilst we oppose a forcible resistant’ i 
this or any other law of the land, we will conte” f 
for the remedy through the legislative power ° 
the Government. ; 

In addition to the above, we learn there ¥® 
another resolution offered, expressing “ — 
confidence” in the present Administration, Wh! 
excited a spirited discussion. Its passage ¥"° ? 
posed by Mr. Campsett, but the speakers _ owe 
ing it took the ground that they did not es 
the Administration opposed the modification a 
the Fugitive Law, and with this view it ee 
by a small majority. This would seem to spel 
cate that the Republic, in reading cotter 
out of the Whig party for his opposition rs " 
Fugitive Slave Law, reads out the whole par J 
Butler county. 
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The New York Evening Post, after he 
tioning the sale of Rev. Dr. Pennington to folks 
Hooker, Esq, for $150, dryly adds: “Some 





say that D. Ds may be bought this side of M¥ 
ry d.” 


— 


MR. WEBSTER AT CAPON SPRINGS, 
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